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A table representing the State of Maine. 
more sedately grouped in this delightful arrangement 











Evergreens are 
mal meal. 


Evergreen branches piled loosely on a table set for an infor- 
Here they are also used about the candlesticks 


Decorating with Evergreens 


E are all agreed, I am sure, that 

Flower Arrangement as it is prac- 

tised today is an art. Like other 
arts, it has many different approaches. 
Making formal flower pictures for flower 
shows is a different thing from arranging 
creat armfuls of wild flowers for the liv- 
ing porch; and these two differ from 
the decorating of the home for Winter 
with clippings from evergreen trees. Yet 
the basie principles of the art of Flower 
Arrangement are the same in every case; 
the same values of line, design, and color 
exist; the same faults of overcrowding, 
lack of balance, and unappropriate con- 
tainers have to be avoided. 

At this season, we are especially inter- 
ested in the matter of decorating for the 
holidays. Everyone in the suburbs and 
in the country can easily secure all the 
material that can possibly be used, by 
merely pruning the Evergreens on the 
home place or along the roadsides. In the 
cities, too, plenty of attractive material 
is readily obtained. Every dealer in 
Christmas trees has broken branches that 
will be given cheerfully to regu'ar cus- 
tomers. The smallest cut tree, that may 
be bought for a trifle, may be cut up into 
greens to decorate amply, several rooms 
of the home. 


FOR THE LIVING ROOM 


HE first and most important thing to 

remember in the use of these eut 
branches and twigs is that the use of too 
inany of them brings a sense of confu- 
sion rather than a feeling of beauty. 
very twig may. be lovely in itself, but 
f dozens are crowded together, every sin- 
sle one loses its individual beauty and 
vecomes merely a part of a mass of green. 
One or two ecarefully-made arrangements 
n a room,—a frame for the most impor- 
tant picture, a festooned evergreen rope 
before the mantel, wreaths in the win- 
dows,—are all that any room should have. 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Less green introduced is often the better. 

The custom of putting bunches of holly 
or Evergreens behind and above every 
picture, over all the doorways, and tuck- 
ing them in wherever there is an open 
spot is not a happy one. The object 
should be to emphasize the important 
features of a room. Sometimes taking 
away all the usual things that stand on 
the living room table and making that 
the central feature of the holiday decora- 
tions, is a very suecessful innovation. 
The table may be cleared entirely, and 
then sprinkled with artificial snow. On 
this may be set, somewhat to one side, a 
large wooden chopping bow! filled with 
moist sand. Into this a half dozen sprays 
of white pine or hemlock, cedar or spruce, 
may be stuck in a pleasing arrangement. 
The sprays will last well in this damp 
sand bed, and they will stand exactly 
where they are set.to give the best effect. 
The simp[city of this table will be de- 
lightful to the family that is used to a 
collection of books and magazines, ash 
trays, vases, a lamp, and the other para- 
phernalia of the average household. If the 
silvery whiteness of the artificial snow 
does not attract you, (and it has the dis- 
advantage of being sometimes brushed 
off to the floor where it certainly does 
not add to the charm of the room), a 
large mirror is an effective background. 
The addition of candles which may be 
lighted at night will add to everyone’s 
pleasure. 

Where there are children in the family, 
the table may be used for a creche, which 
is the French word for a manger or erib, 
and is the word we use to designate the 
little setting of the nativity, the mak- 
ings of which are to be found in shops 
all over the country at the Christmas sea- 
son. This reproduction of the stable 
scene of Bethlehem is more attractive if 
there are some Evergreens used in its 
making. Small branches, in proportion 


to the size of the little figures, may be 
stood in painted spools to make a back- 
ground, even though Judea of old did 
not have the beauty of such trees. The 
creche scene will have more of a feeling 
of reality if there is living material used 
with it. It is best to have nothing else 
on the table with this reproduction of 
the first Christmas scene. 


THE DINNER TABLE 

NE of the most effective decorations 

that I have seen for the holiday din- 
ner table was made as follows: A large 
mirror was laid on the center of the tab'e. 
On this was set a very large red apple. 
Into the apple were stuck at right angles 
eight or ten sprays of Evergreen, each 
about five inches long, making two eir- 
cuits of the apple. This made a center- 
piece twelve inches or more wide; it 
could be made as much larger as desired, 
according to the size of the tab!e. The 
glimpses of red apple seen through the 
evergreen sprays were delightful, anl 
the reflection in the mirror added greatly 
to the picture. In each place was set a 
tiny red apple on a small paper doily, 
and in this red apple holder flickered a 
little red birthday eandle. This table 
setting gives a truly beautiful effect with 
a very little expenditure of time and 
energy, and incidentally, at very small 
cost. 

A very different holiday centerpiece 
may be made by making a wreath-shaped 
frame of evergreen clippings, and piling 
in the center an assortment of glass 
Christmas tree balls, either all silver ones 
in different sizes, or balls of many colors 
in the same or varied sizes. The whole 
may be set on a tray, (which is concealed 
by the greens), so that it may be moved 
in setting and clearing the table. ’ 

Sometimes fruit is combined with ever- 
green clippings for a pleasing center for 

(Continued on page 572) 
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Decorative 
Greens 


from the 


Home Garden 


By EARLE W. GAGE, 


(New York) 


RIGHTENING the holidays with 
decorative greens from the home 
garden, is a custom now very gen- 
eral. With the broad-leaved ever- 
greens and berry-bearing shrubs, it is 
possible to find our own Christmas dee- 
orations. The berries aso will provide 
a Christmas dinner for the birds, but the 
shrubs are not so desirable for bird seed. 
Why not a combination of short, broad- 
leaved evergreens and interspersed berry- 
bearing fruits fc. a winter garden? 


Use leveothoe, azalea amoena, androm- 
eda, (japonica and floribunda), alternat- 
ing with chokeberries, Japanese deciduous 
hollies, and winterberries, snowberries, 














Groundcedar (Lycopodium complanatum) 
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Comm on Snow. 
berry (Symphori- 
carpos racemosus) 


Thungberg viburnum, and cotoneasters,— 
all the holiday decorations needed in a 
home; even to cones from any of our 
home-garden pines or spruces, painted 
or tinted with the evolors. Boxwood, 
‘‘apanese holly, laurel, rhododendron, 
leucothoe, or azalea amonea provide an 
abundanee of wreath material. 


The artificial aids to Christmas decora- 
tions may easily be augmented by dyed 
sprays of ruseus, a sharp-pointed-leaved 
shrub used by the florist in great quanti- 
ties; the wreath of false ho!ly or laurel 
aceented with silvered or gilded pine cones 
and other imitations of natural material. 
But these are no better than the village or 
eountry home seasonal decorations from 
pine tree, barberry bush, laurel, or red 
cedar; or from bittersweet, wintergreen, 
partridge-berry, or winterberry. Hem- 
lock, ground pine, arborvitae, or even 
Norway sprvee from century-old trees, 
‘an be as tastefully arranged for wreaths 
or elusters in windows as any boxed 
material. 


Oriental trees have for years been in 
favor as holiday decorations. For cen- 
turies, in China it has been the custom 
to celebrate the mid-snowy season festi- 
vals by the use of live trees, set beside 
the garden gate. The cunninghamia 
lanceolata, a beautiful Chinese evergreen, 
called sha shu by the natives, is probably 
the most beautiful of the Chinese ever- 
greens. It is used in connection with the 
Oriental arborvitae. These trees are both 
native and cultivated; and, though 
planted in most gardens and in all ceme- 
teries, are still gathered, branch by 
branch, in the country districts and 
planted or spread as grave covers during 
the holidays. 


Japan is associated with evergreen 
Christmas materials of every kind. In 
pot or tub, these rare and beautiful trees 
may easily be used for indoor decorations, 


while in the equitable climate of the Paci- 
fic Coast Region it is possible to set them 
outdoors. The Nikko fir makes an ideal 
decoration in such regions; the Japanese 
eeda., which makes groves of winter 
greer, colortul trees for the formal 
grounds, and the silver fir, which is used 
as a tub or pot Christmas tree in this 
country, are used extensively in their 
plantings. 


One of the oldest plants associated with 
the Christmas season is the Christmas eac- 
tus, which ordinarily blooms during the 
holiday season, and in older house-plant 
collections represents the family heirloom 
of plant prize-winners. The common ecac- 
tus is beautiful and has been praised in 
many home collections. Horticulturists 
have hybridized them with others to make 
flowering cacti of superior beauty. 


Although the green, red, and scarlet- 
berried aspects of Christmas seasons are 
paramount in most of our homes, there 
is yet another type of holiday decoration 
not to be overlooked—the flower and 
flowering-plant section of the season. 
Have you ever noted a Christmas dinner 
or party wherein the floral decoration 
was not neglected? A spray or two of 
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Leucothoe Catesbaei, or Drooping Leucothoe 


some native evergreen, or broad-leaved 
evergreen, at each place, combined with 
some berried shrub, the common Japanese 
barberry if necessary, will suffice for the 
dinner; but the whole idea does not mean 
neglecting the fresh-cut flower from the 
florist. The carnation, oldest of florists’ 
decorations, does not mean a sad occasion; 
it makes an ideal Christmas decoration. 


The rose is just as appropriate on the 
Christmas table as the poinsettia. The 
latter is a tropical plant, and Spanish, 
being no nearer the holiday season than 
the rose. We have now the cyclamen as 
an example of flowering plant to brighten 
the many homes which need more color 
than the holly wreath or the fir tree can 
offer. 


There are also heathers, in full white 
bloom; begonias, full of flower, and later 
useful as house plants for many seasons 
to come. Primulas, most of their rela- 
tives being hardy and alpine plants, for 
many years have performed a prominent 
part in the holiday flowering group used 
for decoration. They are floral gifts 
which last in the home longer than most 
others. 


Let us not overlook the many opportu- 
nities of beautifying the snowy surround- 
ings of the home by the use of many 
greens. In Winter, as a feature in formal 
surroundings, Japanese holly, ilex cre- 
nata, is most effective, its neat appearance 
and clean green color adapting it to the 
purpose of winter gardens. Combina- 
tions of this with coniferous evergreens 
may be used. 


A nice combination includes both ever- 
green and deciduous plants. Bright ber- 
ries are in order, including pinus cembra 
or pinus peuce, the shorter white pines, 
the golden thread-like weeping cedar, the 
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Cones and foliage of the 
Norway Spruce (Picea excelsa) 


Oregon grape, dwarf junipers, and the 
dwarf or prostrate forms of yew. If 
the dwarf types of the Japanese barberry 
ean be so placed as to contrast with the 
pines, the brightness of the berries will be 
more appreciated in Winter. 


For mass effect, though not so satisfac- 
tory as single specimens, the osiers, mem- 
bers of the genus cornus, are available. 
Planted in groups of ten to a dozen, they 
are very striking. All winter greeneries 
are effective as settings for herbaceous 
borders, as backgrounds for their seasonal 
flower effects, and as the main points in 
the winter display of the home garden. 


Pine trees are the best large evergreens 
for winter beauty. The Bhotan pine, 
pinus excelsa, which comes from the for- 
ests of the Himalayas where it thrives 
with other beautiful trees including the 
deodar, is hardy in a sheltered position 
and is remarkable for the beauty of the 
long, pendant bluish needles and long 


cones which are freely produced on older 
specimens. The rustle of the wind blow- 
ing through the needles is marked in the 
euse of this heavily-foliaged pine. 


Another distinct type of pine is the 
jack, serub or gray pine, pinus banksiana. 
It ‘s rugged and, some say, ragged as 
well. Not highly valuable for ornamental 
purposes, the jack pine is appreciated 
in cold regions and places where the soil 
is dry and sandy. Removed from its 
home in Northern Canada, this pine was 
introduced into cultivation in England 
before 1783. There the trees flourished, 
but were not highly regarded. 


A picturesque variety is the Japanese 
black pine, pinus thunbergi. Hardy, 
robust, with strong secondary branches 
meeting the reddish-brown trunks at wide 
angles, and spreading in curious fashion 
distinet for each individual, this pine is 
one which has a universal appeal and a 
certain Japanese garden character which 
marks it from many other pines. It is 
one of the specimens used by the Japanese 
in their dwarf tree planting. 


Especially adapted to cold regions is 
the very hardy pine from Austrian for- 
ests, the pinus nigra. Tall, heavy, rich- 
green as to foliage, though lacking the 
grace and beauty of the Bhotan pine, 
it has many other virtues which recom- 
mend it. The compact, shapely pine 
often seen in formal p!antings, is the 
Swiss stone, pinus cembra. Since 1746 
this pine has been cultivated in gardens 
and has been a favorite of those who 
like their evergreens symmetrical, fully 
clothed, and slow-growing. A native of 
the high Alps of Central Europe, it sur- 
vives in a cold region. The tree is low, 


pyram dal, with branches closely set and 
with rich 


heavily clothed 


neecles. 


blue-green 











Japanese Barberry (Berberis thunbergi) 


aan 
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Gourds of many kinds 


were used to make this motley display 


Gourds;—Fantastic, Amusing, and Practical 


OURDS were cultivated before the 


dawn of history. We plan an 
arbor covered with the Gourd 
Vine and we are copying the shadow 
which God made for Jonah “to deliver 


him from his grief.”’ As the Gourd Vine 
cheered Jonah and made him “exceed- 
ingly glad,” so our more modern bower, 
planted with this most amusing of an- 
nuals, is apt to make us forget the rush 
and strain of the times. It becomes the 
rendezvous of the family. 

The arbor or the place chosen to grow 
our Gourds should be situated in the full 
sunlight, sheltered from the wind. 

There are two distinct groups of 
Gourds: The Lagenaria, or so-called 
hard-shelled type, like the Hercules club, 
bottle, dipper, ete.; and the Cucurbita, 
a small ornamental Gourd,—nature-col- 
ored in greens, yellows, oranges, scarlets,— 
fruits which resemble the orange, pear, 
apple. Which shall we decide to plant? 
Although the fruit of the Lagenaria is 
plain green and not nearly so colorful 
as that of the Cueurbita, its vine has a 
more rapid growth with a denser foliage; 
often, in its rampant aspiration, attain- 
ing to twenty feet in height, with 
branched tendrils ten or more inches long. 
The Gourds, themselves, will keep the 
family guessing as to their ultimate 








Editor’s Note:—Gourds are not only a 
very old garden subject, going back beyond 
the earliest history, but they have been a 
subject of interest to our ancestors for many 
generations. At this time there is a revival 
in the interest displayed in Gourds. Addi- 
tional experiences in growing Gourds, to- 
gether with good photographs illustrating 
same, will be welcomed by the Editor. 











By HELEN M. TILLINGHAST, (CONN.) 


length or weight. If we wish them to 
mature into a hard shell, we shall have 
to start the seed in paper cups or in- 
verted sod indoors, and transplant the 
little plants after all danger of frost 
is over. 

Three things are essential for the sue- 
cess of Gourds: Sun, rich soil, and the 
right amount of moisture. To guard 
against blight, which is apt, like Jonah’s 
vine, to wither the leaves in a night, it 
is safer to plant plenty of seed; and as 
the plants come up and grow, to destroy 
the poorer and weaker ones. 

The leaves of the Lagenar.a Gourd are 
heart-shaped, soft and velvety, while the 
frail flowers are a lovely white with a 
fragrance like the jasmine. We become 
interested in these long-stemmed flowers 
which gradually begin opening at noon, 
and by the next noon are a thing of the 
past. But where are the Gourds which 
we thought we had planted? After a 
while we discern some flowers with a 
small knob at the base of the petals; the 
blossom fades, this formation remains, 
and we soon realize that a wee Gourd is 
beginning to grow. For one not initiated 
in the wonders of gourd culture, the 
botanist has to explain that, unlike some 
plants, the Gourd has both the staminate 
flower, which carries the pollen, and the 
pistillate which bears the fruit. This 
means that there may be a hundred blos- 
with very few Gourds. We can 
gather these over-abundant flowers into 
charming bouquets for the home, doing 
this with the perfect assurance that we 
are not sacrificing any of our precious 
Gourds. 

If Gourds have enjoyed a sufficiently 
long growing season, they will turn an 
olive-green when ripe, and dry out a 


soms 


light-brown with a very thick hard shell. 
These can be eut and carved, making 
something useful, ornamental, or just a 
curiosity, as the whim may be. 

Perhaps we have a large sugar-trough 
Gourd which, after it is dried and cured, 
ean be fashioned into a receptacle to hold 
the more ornamental Cucurbita Gourds 
with their profusion of sizes and riotous 
colors, which we have also planted in 
our garden. The vine of this Gourd re- 
sembles that of a squash and is more otf 
a trailing annual vine, but will reach out 
for higher things if given the opportu- 
nity. It has coarse leaves and deep-yel- 
low flowers, varying in size from those 
of the squash to those of the eucumber. 

All Gourds, while growing, are espe- 
cially attractive because of the flowers and 
ripening fruit displayed together on the 
same vine. This is especially true when 
the vine is gay with yellow flowers and 
at the same time loaded with orange-like 
Gourds. If we plant, however, the so- 
called warted variety of Gourds, we shall 
discover that the vine is less branching 
and vigorous and bears fewer Gourds. 
On the contrary, the little Pear-gourd, 
one of the original and oldest of the large 
family, will often yield as many as fifty 
Gourd-pears. It is very overpowering in 
its nature and will impress its personality 
on all the yellow-flowered Gourd Family. 

Here is where the game of cross-pol- 
lination of Gourds becomes one of the 
most exciting of hobbies. Nature is in a 
most rollicking mood and what the result 
may be, only the mature fruit will re- 
veal;—apples, pears, oranges, spoons 
warted varieties, all mixed up to produce 
fantastic shapes and vivid color-combina- 
tions. What a display of Nature’s. art 
for our home! 
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PRIDE OF AMERICA 


Gauging the Dahlia Champions of 1935 


By DERRILL W. HART, (New York) 


N compiling this review of the 
Dahlias of 1935, notes were made on 
well over one hundred nove'ties. 
These came from practically every 
section of the United States and from ten 
foreign countries. The final choice of 
varieties finds the states of California, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Missouri, Connecticut, 
Oregon, Washington, Maryland, and Ken- 
tuecky represented with the first three in 
the lead. Outside the United States 
Dahlias from Germany, Belgium, Canada, 
Austria, and Holland; and for the first 
time my review contains a Dahlia from 
Japan. This widespread geographical 
make-up tells the story of the worldwide 
acceptance of the Dahlia at the present 
time. I would much rather assemble an 
“All American” football team: for then 
performances only would count, and no 
consideration would have to be given to 
relative appearances or resemblances. 
The Dahlias chosen in this review 
represent not only my own choice, but to 
a degree the consensus of opinion and 
the performances of the varieties chosen 
in the trial grounds, on the eut flower 
market, and in the exhibition hall. 
Among varieties already disseminated, 
the following seem to have been outstand- 
ing during the year; Lord of Autumn, 
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Murphy’s Masterpiece, Amelia Earhart, 
Jane Cowl, American Legion, Adiron- 
dack Sunset, Golden Standard, Buckeye 
King, Mrs. George Le Boutellier, Amer- 
ica’s Sweetheart, Robert Emmett, Mar- 
garet E. Broomall, Satan, Kathleen Nor- 
ris, Frau O. Bracht, Tower’s Empire, 
Jessica Dragonette, May Robson, Cali- 
fornia Idol, Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, H. R. 
S., Cavalcade, Lemonia, Victoria, Spot- 
light, Olympic Sunset, Kay Francis. 

In checking the novelties of 1934 I find 
that practically every variety in the Cac- 
tus, Semi-eactus, Informal] Decorative, and 
the smaller-flower types, performed well 
in all sections of the country; but the 
Formal Decoratives made a very poor 
record. 

But once again we list the novelties 
with great expectations, even thinking of 
some of the good things that are to be 
held for 1937, and here they are: 


\ INFORMAL DECORATIVE 
NOVELTIES 


Milton J. Cross (Johnson) :—Unques- 
tionably the champion Dahlia of the east- 
ern shows this year. Winner of the 
Achievement Medal at the American Dah- 
lia Society Show in New York, also 
Achievement Medal at Camden Dahlia 


Society Show, for Best Undisseminated 
Dahlia; also the Championship Seedling 
Award at the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society Show at Norristown, and 
the Achievement Medal at the Burholme 
Pennsylvania Show, as best Dahlia in the 
show. This is a magnificent flower and 
will unquestionably take its place with 
the outstanding exhibition varieties. It 
is a nicely-proportioned, very large bloom 
of great depth and beauty. The color 
is a clear gold at the center of the flower, 
shading to a light orange-buff on the 
outer half of the petals. The color is 
bright, rich, and pleasing. 

Rudolf’s Giant (Rudolf-Rusechmohr ) :— 
This aptly-named Dahlia was shown in 
New York under the name of Barbarossa. 
The blooms at New York were not char- 
acteristic of the Dahlia and unfair to it. 
One of the real giants of the dahlia 
world, and I believe about the peer of 
the autumn-ecolored varieties, as an ex- 
hibition flower. The color is a clear 
golden-apricot with flushes of pastel-pink 
and golden-tan throughout. This Dahlia 
received a Certificate of Merit at Storrs 
in 1934, and won as the Best Und'‘ssem- 
inated Informal, at the Roekville Centre 
Show in 1935. 

Margrace (Hillside Farm) :—Here is a 
great Dahlia. Made about the best record 
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of the year. Certificate of Merit at both 
Storrs and East Lansing. At the Mid- 
West Show at Cleveland it won first in 
the Informal Decorative Class; Sweep- 
stakes in the Seedling Classes, and first 
in the Informal Decorative Class at Michi- 
gan State Show. Outstanding at Bronx 
Park, and on the trial grounds at Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. I had this Dahlia 
on trial and it is a tall, upright grower. 
The color is a brilliant scarlet, tipped and 
striped with gold. 

Oakleigh Monarch (Oakleigh Gar- 
dens) :—Certificate of Merit at East Lan- 
sing, 1935. It takes a grand red or yel- 
low to make a place in the Dahlia world, 
but I believe this Dahlia can do just that. 
It is a large, deep flower, of a bright 
Oriental-red. There is not a shade on 
Ridgeway’s Chart that will correspond 
exactly to the rich color. In form it is 
strikingly like Omar Khayyam, but much 
larger and more irregular, and therefore 


-I have classed it as an Informal Decora- 


tive. I had this on trial and also saw it 
growing in another garden. It is a 
heavy-foliaged, vigorous plant. 

Normandie (Veile) :—A real giant and 
one that will appeal to the dahlia hobby- 
ist who gives the extra care to winning 
the big-bloom prizes. The appropriateness 
of the name is obvious, as this is just 
about one of the biggest Dahlias “afloat.” 
The color is a bright mallow-pink, striped 
with silver-pink. It is a splendid grower 
and needs no urging to produce 12- to 
14-inch blooms. 

Dean Anderson (Mad River Gardens) : 
—This Dahlia was named for Dean F. 
Paul Anderson, former Dean of En- 
gineering at the University of Kentucky, 
whose tragic death two years ago, took 
away one of the Dahlia’s greatest friends. 
For several years the originator has held 
this name for a great Dahlia. This is a 
naturally-large, wide-petalled flower. The 
distinctive color is between henna and 
burnt-orange. 

Elizabeth Rethberg (Meussdorffer) :— 
One of the outstanding Dahlias at the 
New York Botanical Gardens, and I be- 
lieve the best Dahlia that this originator 
has sent to the East. The color is a clear 
pastel-pink, but rich and warm. The long 
wavy petals reach all the way back to the 
stem of the flower. The plant is a tall 
grower with the finely-formed blooms on 


CALIFORNIA PEACH 


long stems. Won as the Best Two-Year- 
Old Seedling at the 1933 California 
Flower Festival. 


George Washington (Sutcliffe Parrella) : 
—Just why this name has never been used 
in Dahlias before is somewhat of a mys- 
tery. In the search for good names, how- 
ever, it finally landed on a fine big Dahlia. 
The color is a bright rose-pink, shading 
to deeper rose at the center and base of 
the petals. The plant is a_ beautiful 
grower with long stems and clean foliage. 
It is perhaps more like the variety Shar- 
azad than any other, but a more graceful 
flower and a richer color. 


Nancy Dunne (Alling):—One of the 
best Dahlias in the collection at the New 
York Botanical Gardens at Bronx Park. 
Also the center of attraction in the Gold 
Medal Winning Display in the New York 
Show. I had this on trial and the grow- 
ing habits are very much like Buckeye 
Bride, a tall upright plant with naturally- 
long stems. The color sounds like an 
impossible one,—a shade between salmon 
and henna,—but it is a live, rich shade. 


Golden Sweepstakes (Lee’s Dahlia 
Gardens) :—Winner of the Achievement 
Medal at the Washington Dahlia Society 
at Tacoma, 1935. A large, long-petalled 
flower and with splendid growing habits 
and long, upright stems. The color is a 
light-buff flushed with apricot. 


Adorable (Parkway Dahlia Gardens) : 
—Certificate of Merit at Storrs in 1931. 
It is one of the 1934 disseminations that 
I feel is so outstanding that it should be 
included in any review of the new Dahlias. 
Adorable is worthy because of its splen- 
did growing qualities and its sheer beauty, 
—a luscious combination of peach-pink 
and gold. It is a beautiful flower in the 
garden, or in an arrangement. At the 
Beacon, New York, Show this year, a 
high-quality show, a basket of Adorable 
won as the Best Dahlia Exhibit in the 
show, as well as best bloom in show. 


King Alfred (Jessie L. Seal) :—An 
outstanding giant from an originator who 
has had a long record of good ones. A 
large, deep bloom, of ruby-red with silver 
reverse. The effect is that of a striking 
two-tone combination. The flowers grow 
naturally to 12 inches or more throughout 
the season. The plant is of medium-tall 
height and a vigorous grower. 
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Pride of Austinburg (Strasen Floral 
Gardens) :—Certificate of Merit at Storrs 
and East Lansing, 1935. Winner in the 
Show Seedling Contest and named offi- 
cially at the Mid-West Show at Cleve- 
land. Also a blue-ribbon winner at Mil- 
waukee, 1935. The color is a bright pink 
suffused with light yellow. The center 
of the flower and the reverse of the petals 
are a rich rose. The blooms average well 
over 10 inches through the season. The 
plant is a strong open grower, with splen- 
did stems. A profuse bloomer. 

Kitty Mac (Kemp) :—This is a splen- 
did addition to the purple color class, and 
I believe the best-formed Dahlia in this 
class. It is a tall-growing bush with 
giant blooms of a bright purple shading 
towards petunia-violet. It is a rich, 
very pleasing color. A vase of this in the 
Kemp exhibit at the New York Show was 
as good as anything in the show, in so 
\far as quality of blooms was concerned. 
\ Major Bowes (Dedrich-Veile) :—Among 
the good new Dahlias shown at New 
York this year. It is an immense, large 
geranium-red, with the edge of each 
petal shading to a bright carmine. The 
effect is that of a very live spectacular 
eolor. The flower is a giant and the 
blooms at New York kept remarkably well 
during the entire show. Watch for this 
as a prize winner. 

Eva Hunt (Hunt-Burnett Bros) :—I 
missed this Dahlia last year and frankly 
think it deserves a place in this story 
because it is still a novelty to most dahlia 
growers. Its performance in several loca- 
tions places it as one of the most satisfac- 
tory of all white Dahlias. The bush is a 
splendid grower, and the well-formed 
blooms are a crystaline, clear, clean white. 
It is not a particularly large Dahlia, but 
can be grown nicely to exhibition size. 

Television (Straight) :—Certificate of 
Merit, Storrs, 1935. Winner of the 
Achievement Medal at the Mid-West 
Show in Cleveland as the Best Undis- 
seminated Dahlia; also winner of the 
Achievement Medal at the West Virginia 
Dahlia Society Show. It is a naturally- 
large flower of a golden-bronze shade, 
with flesh-pink tints on reverse. All- 
around perfection will undoubtedly carry 
this Dahlia a long way. 

Orchid Queen (Chappaqua Dahlia 
Gardens) :—There were several Dahlias in 
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the lavender group this year, strikingly 
alike. But this one, I believe, is the best 
of the lot. It is on the border line be- 
tween Informal and Semi-cactus, a heav- 
ily-petalled deep flower that grows nor- 
mally 10 to 12 inches. The plants grow to 
about six feet with excellent habits all 
the way through. This Dahlia was not 
shown during the year, but as I saw it in 
the garden it is outstanding among the 
novelties. 

Red Victor (Strasen Floral Gardens) : 
—This Dahlia was sent to me for trial 
this year, and from the beginning of the 
season until the end no Dahlia performed 
more satisfactorily. It is not a tremend- 
ously-large flower but can be grown 
easily to exhibition size. The color is an 
unusual shade of rose-red, and under 
artificial light is a sparkling, brilliant 
flower. The plant is a nice clean grower, 
and free bloomer. 

Mrs. Christine Groves (Garrity-Mad 
River Gardens) :—Certificate of Mert, 
Storrs, 1935, also a high scoring Dahlia 
and Certificate at the New Ohio Valley 
Trial Grounds, Fleischman Park, Cincin- 
nati. I had this on trial and it proved to 
be a very fine grower. The color is a clear 
erystal yellow with tints of bronze and 
mauve at the center. The flower is large 
and deep and the shading at the center 
and sometimes on the reverse of the petals 
gives the flower a definite personality and 
distinction. 

Miss Long Island (Jeffords-Parrella) : 
—tThis is one of the outstanding Dahlias 
in the collection at the New York Botani- 
eal Gardens this year. Grown on Long 
Island it is even finer. The color is a 
bright watermelon pink, almost a one tone 
flower. It is a long petalled, nicely formed 
flower and is as nice a grower as can be 
found. 


FORMAL DECORATIVE 
NOVELTIES 


Mrs. W. F. Lord (Pike-Parrella) :— 
This grand Canadian introduction started 
its prize-winning career in 1933 and con- 
tinued in 1934, when it won the Morley 
Mackenzie Cup for best Seedling at the 
Toronto East Dahlia Society Exhibition. 
Also won as largest and best bloom at the 
1934 Searborough Show. It is a regu- 
larly-petalled flower and for that reason 
I have classed it as a Formal. However, 


‘ (Continued on page 583) 
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A Strong Plea for the 


Overlooked Old Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ISITING one of the mvst im- 

portant rose men in America the 

otter day, that man, Lambertus 

C. Bobbink, said to me: “Why 
‘an’t you call attention to the China, 
Bourbon, and Bengal Roses which you 
know are good, but which have been side- 
tracked for too many Hybrid Tea 
Roses? ” 

Not fully accepting the bromide that 
“oreat minds run in the same channel,” 
(because I don’t have a great mind), I 
had to admit to Mr. Bobbink that pre- 
cisely the same thought had come into 
my mind. 

It is a very unpleasant day at Breeze 
Hill which does not find me in the rose 
garden before breakfast. Then the 
Roses are at their best, and so am I. 
There is a chance to get acquainted with- 
out interruption, or to renew old ac- 
quaintances and correct misunderstand- 
ings and misapprehensions. 

So the morning following this econ- 
versation, returning home, I gained a new 
appreciation of the real value of that 
fine old Rose which I knew as a boy and 
which yet is unreplaceable. I refer to 
Hermosa. As a young man who had to 
sell Roses, I found this was the one 
item that would fill the prescription when 
a woman demanded “a monthly Rose.” 
Later, when the Rose had well-nigh sub- 
merged me, and it was essential to my 
happiness to hunt up rose origins, I 
found that this Rose, classified as a 
China, was sent out in 1840 by Mar- 
cheseau, concerning whom it was not pos- 
sible to get any information. He is 
long dead and forgotten, but Hermosa 
continues to live and be loved, and I 
don’t see why it cannot finish its first 
century and then go on and on. It is 
not a tall-growing Rose and it does not 
produce immense, impressive buds; yet 
the bud, medium to small, is long-pointed, 
and the faintly fragrant flowers of pure 
blush-pink, with no magenta tone, come 
along early and all Summer and late. 
The plant is recognizable promptly by 
its peculiar bluish-green foliage. The 
growth is vigorous within the height- 
limit 
about as nearly indispensable as any- 
thing I could mention. 

Then I looked at 
the same type. 


several others of 
Ducher, also elassed as 


a China, is pure-white, just a_ little 
smaller than Hermosa, but otherwise 
quite as pleasing and almost as _per- 
sistent. Then popped into’ view Old 
Blush, another China, which seems to 


have started its career in 1796, but really, 
blushing in beavtv and with an interest- 
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mentioned, and the Rose is just 


Rose,—Lamarque 












ing spray torm not possessed by other 
Chinas, as pleasing now as it can ever 
have been. 

Somewhat taller, and an even more 
persistent bloomer, was the Maultiflors 
variety introduced in 1904 as a Van 
Fleet Rose, and carrying the pleasant 
name of Birdie Blye. It just dvesn’t 
know how to be out of bloom; and while 
there is never any individual impressive- 
ness in the flowers, there is always im- 
mense cheerfulness in them despite the 
hint of magenta in the pink. The par- 
entage of the Rose seems quite dubious 
to me, because I eannot reeognize the 
Multiflora supposed to be carried by its 
one parent, Helene, though there is no 
trouble seeing how the fine old Tea Rose, 
Bon Silene, contributed the everbloom- 
ing tendency. 


UT this is not a variety disquisi- 
tion; it is an urgent reminder to 
rose lovers that they could very well af- 
ford to turn their backs, for a _ little 
while at least, on the 140 or more, new 
Hybrid Teas annually thrust into eom- 
merce, all with vigorous deseriptions 
and high elaims; instead, looking back- 
ward to some of these old friends which 
persistently stay in the garden with us. 
I was reminded of this not long ago 
on a southern trip when I was told of 


a Rose I have not seen for a long, long 
time. It came from a North Carolina 
clergyman who had a sport on his plant 
of the delightful searlet Agrippina, which 
became an important, somewhat hardy 
red Climber, and was introduced by Peter 
Henderson the year before I was born 
—otherwise 1858. The reason I tell the 
story is that my informant insisted that 
there was a plant of this Rose yet alive 
and blooming, with a stem more than 
four inches through! 

There is always in my mind a little 
haziness as between the China, the Bour- 
bon, and the Bengal separations. In 
fact, the Rose is such a good mixer that 
he who is always ready to definitely as- 
sign a place to a variety, is taking large 
chances. One thing is certain, and that 
is that in this general class, which ean be 
mentally carried along if one thinks of 
the China, the Bourbon, the Bengal, and 
even the Boursault Roses, is high value 
which has been overlooked for a long 
time and which might now well come 
into view again; not to supplant the ex- 
isting pampered and not always perma- 
nent Hybrid Teas, but to add a touch of 
other-worldness to the rose garden and 
to suggest the gardens of long ago. 

Among these neglected Roses are 
those I have above-mentioned, all of 
which I think are yet in commerce, save, 
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perhaps, James Sprunt. Somewhere 
there may be plants of the lovely little 
scarlet Louis Philippe, which is not far 
off trom Agrippina, the latter being iden- 
tical, I think, with Cramoisi-Superieur. 
In this general group I used to know 
the old Lamarque and Fellemberg, which 
H. B. Etlwanger classed as Noisette. I 
«0 not know who has them now. 

There are those who put Gruss an 
Teplitz in this general class, and that 
superb and enduring variety certainly 
is not a Hybrid Tea, though just as cer- 
tainly it is one of the permanent adorn- 
ments of any well-ordered rose garden. 
Comtesse du Cayla, which is_partic- 
ularly lovely in Mrs. Henry Ford’s gar- 
den at Dearborn, Michigan, is one of 
these old-new frends. Even lovelier is 
Fabvier, which passed its hundredth an- 
niversary three years ago. Laurette 
Messimy, which has light rosy flowers, is 
well into its second generation, and so 
is Mme. Eugéne Résal. 

I have before in these pages delivered 
my opinion of the beautiful climbing 
3ourbon, Zephirine Drouhin, with its 
light-pink sport, Kathleen Harrop, Here 
is an old, old friend, as good as the very 
best of today, and better than most of 
them, which seems to have been in com- 
merce s nee the Frenchman Bizot sent it 
out in 1868. Its v.gorous growth; the 
exquisite color of its fragrant flowers; 
their fine habit of dropping when they 
are full blown, instead of hanging on 
in dirty brownness as does Climbing 
American Beauty; the fact that the 
plant has no thorns,—all commend this 
Rose. The pink sport is really p nk, 
and the “old lady” herself is either light- 
crimson. or deep rose-pink, or rosy-red, 
whichever you want to eall it, provided 
vou look at it with favor. 


OW all this story about: these older 

Roses prompts me to a suggestion 
to FLowER GROWER readers. We don’t 
have too many thoughtful rose merchants 
in the United States, but there are some; 
and my suggestion is that those who are 
really interested in looking backward 


favorably and carefully, ask their pet 
dealers or merchants what they have in 
the way of the China, Bourbon, and Ben- 
gal Roses, so that gardens may again 
have these fine old favorites. 

One thing needs to be considered; it 
is that these Roses once established are 
really permanent, and not many modern 
Hybrid Teas can claim that virtue. I 
have sometimes suspected that a Rose 
really ran out from old age, but it is 
certain that none of those I have above- 
mentioned or hinted at, is yet showing 
any evidence of that old age which seems 
to have afflicted La France and General 
Jacqueminot, two of the best-loved 
Roses of my childhood. 

None of the Roses I have mentioned 
will be found in the ten-cent stores, or 
amid the mass of “bargains” offered by 
those who in the coming Spring will sell 
with all kinds of flamboyant descrip- 
tions and suggestions and inferences, the 
“sweepings” left after the good Roses 
that are grown in various parts of the 
country have been sold by real rose mer- 
chants. 

Once I did buy a motor car of a manu- 
facturer who made a good job of it, 
but was a poor enough business man so 
that he could not stay in the game, and 
I yet have on my hands an expens.ve 
“orphan.” I want the car I buy now to 
have a dependable parentage so that | 
can expect it to be maintained for more 
than a year or two. In the same way, 
I feel that the man who buys Roses on 
the curb, in the dime store, from the 
newspaper advertiser who has no respons- 
ibility, may get value for the little sum 
he pays, but he won't get dependa- 
bility or permanence, either of plants or 
varieties. 

A curious case of th‘s latter suspicion 
came to my mind not long ago, when I 
had the details come from a purchase 
made of one of the cheapest concerns 
in the United States by an acquainted 
park superintendent. He bought ten 
each of ten varieties, designedly buying 
small plants. Of the one hundred plants 
received, thirty-five never did start to 





grow, and not one of the other sixty-five 
was true to label. A little investigation 
showed that this cheap rose man was able 
to fill any order tor any Rose so long 
as he had a sharp pencil and blank labels! 

All I have here written about these old 
friends is written in the full knowledge 
that there are some literally superb new 
Roses, not “just around the corner” but 
actually in view for next year. I saw 
Texas Centennial in Texas, with its great 
crimson plumes waving by the ten thou- 
sand. McGredy’s Triumph has seemed to 
me to be just that. A field of Nellie EF. 
Hillock seen in Texas referred me to 
even better flowers than had been grown 
at Breeze Hill, of a literally astonishing 


pink Rose. The rich beauty of the 
incoming President Boone, of Carrie 


Jacobs Bond, of Gloaming, gives me high 
anticipations. The new determination 
that some rose merchants are showing, 
to have a good plant always under the 
Rose they are offering, and to discard 
a pretty flower which does not have vigor 
to keep going, is another source of satis- 
faction. The better culture which means 
that in the field there is _ protection 
against fungous diseases, and the splendid 
advance being shown where state authori- 
ties are working toward not only the 
disease protection but better handling 
methods, make me believe again that the 
Rose is working well toward the ideal 
I hold, that it should “be universal in 
America. 





Epitor’s Nore:—More and more are 
the Old Roses inquired about by readers 
of this magazine. Many of these Old 
Roses are so iron-clad that they have per- 
sisted for many years in one place. Still 
others have such strong and outstanding 
qualities that they have been perpetuated 
in families for generations. Old Roses 
have a sentimental quality which endears 
them to the younger as well as to the 
older members of the gardening frater- 
nity. 











Rose.—Birdie Blve 
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Rose,—Gruss an Teplitz 


Rose.—Hermosa 

















A Desert Garden as assembled in the workshop. The wooden box is thinly, plastered with rough cement. 


The subjects are young Cacti, Crassulas, and Echiverias. 


The “adobe” house is formed from modeling clay 


Miniature Gardens for Winter Indoor Activities 


INIATURE Gardens have come 
to us in many forms, and 
Americans as usual, have put 
them in our melting pot to 

turn out something a bit better adapted 
to our purposes,—less clumsy in the 
handling than the stone troughs of Eng- 
land; more alive and less formal than 
the Japanese tray gardcn; more colorful 
than the greens of the fern dishes. 


A Miniature Garden must have a con- 
tainer, and that is right where we Ameri- 
cans have made our first departure. Some 
of the prettiest Gardens I have seen have 
been made in boxes built of willow or 
other twigs, osier,—whatever the region 
offered. Old wooden ehopping bowls, 
fern stands, kitchen pans, Indian baskets, 
and those inexpensive Mexican potteries 
from our Southwest, are all things I’ve 
seen put to good purpose. The main 
thing is that it should fit the space at 
hand, and be deep enough to allow for a 
drainage layer beneath the soil. Certain 
materials are in better keeping with par- 
ticular types of plants; for instance a 
bark-covered box planted with mosses, 
Ferns, and woodsy materials, brightened 
with gay little bulbs; or potteries with 
Cacti and other succulents of the South- 
west. 


Miniatures of rather transient nature 
that are built for table decorations to be 
a bit more enduring than the usual 
bouquet, need not bother with drainage 
outlet beyond a layer of drainage rubble 
in the container. A real Garden will, 
however, need an outlet. It is one reason 
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why the fern stands with their inner com- 
partments are so adaptable. For some- 
thing a bit more ambitious and to stay 
“put,” a disearded kitchen sink worked 
out splendidly with me on a wide ledge 
in a glassed-in porch, where the tempera- 
ture ran about ten degrees below that of 
the living room. 





small 


Left—Echinocereus perbellus. A 
cutting of Crassula arborescens makes the 


“tree.” An ordinary dripping pan from 
the kitchen, painted with black enamel 


As the drain was already in the sink, 
a few feet of flexible piping and a tube 
of solder settled the drainage question. I 
concealed the outside with carefully-placed 
stones, put in a layer of coarse gravel 
covered over with peat moss on the bot- 
tom, and filled in to within half an inch 
of the rim with a good compost of fibrous 
loam and peat. Leaf-mold could have 


(Washington) 


been used instead of the peat. Several 
dark-bluish stures of flat shape and 
ancient appearance were inserted care- 
fully, to give the appearance of an out- 
cropping ledge. 


I placed my “great tree” in one corner, 
the translucent Heath (Erica translu- 
cence), a most beautiful little evergreen 
of pyramidal habit, eight to twelve inches 
high, that covers itself all Winter long 
with exquisite, very-long, tubular, deep- 
pink bells. California nurseries carry 
this, but a small plant of almost any 
winter-blooming Heath could have been 
used, or a small-leaved winter-flowering 
shrub. I wanted something very, very 
different, so I was a bit extravagant in 
using the rarer little bulbs—the small 
rock garden Cyclamen coum, C. iberi- 
eum, and C. neapolitanum in the space 
around the heath. Then in little groups 
among the ledges, I placed Miniature 
Daffodils—Narcissus bulbocodium, N. ey- 
clamaneous, and N. minimus. Several 
little Lace Ferns filled in the other cor- 
ners; while over all the bare soil and 
the rim to the outer rocks I spread a 
layer of mosses. These soon hugged up 
around the stones, and the little bulbs 
began to bloom right in January. 


Equally pleasing results may be had 
with the less-costly Snowdrops, . Scillas, 
Chionodoxas, and Grape Hyacinths. Ken- 
ilworth Ivy could be added to trail over 
the sides. This is also a planting that 
arranges well in a fern stand, bark-cov- 
ered box, twig basket, or with a lesser 
“big tree,” in a wooden chopping bowl. 
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Very different was a box I made of 
nearly the same size for a warm living 
room. The wood was thinly plastered 
over on the outside with a coat of rough 
cement. I used tufa stones in this be- 
‘ause they are so much lighter in weight, 
and also porous. Ordinary stones of quiet 
color will do just as well. I mixed stone 
chips with my compost here, and put 
about twice as much drainage in the 
bottom; then planted it with young Caeti, 
Aloes, Echeverias, and Crassulas. These 
succulents, particularly the Cacti, have 
such lengthy names, | am appending a 
list of those most suitable instead of 
quoting them here. They are not as 
expensive for Miniature Gardens as may 
seem at first glance, for a number of deal- 
ers offer one- and two-year-old seedlings 
at ten cents apiece. They are splend:d 
in their small size for a Miniature Gar- 
den, and when the larger types later 
outgrow it, they may be shifted on to 
pots of their own. 


The tender Mexican Stonecrops are also 
fine for warm living rooms. Many have 
handsome rosettes flushed with blue, 
purple, mauve, pink, red, or even yellow. 
Sedum Palmeri bears yellow bloom 
through most of the Winter, and might 
well do for the “tree” in a desert garden. 


The plastic clay that is sold in toy 
stores will shape buildings, flagstones, well- 
heads, garden benches, bridges, almost any 
garden ornament desired. Small Japan- 
ese figures may be purchased at the ten 
cent stores, and a little search will usu- 
ally bring a donkey and cart, or a Mexi- 
ean horseman for a desert Miniature. A 
mirror gives the illusion of water if the 
margin and setting are realistic, or a dark 
dish may be set in the soil and filled with 
real water. 


Woodsy plants have trouble surviving 
in our warm living rooms, and mosses 
must sometimes be renewed. Thymus 
serpyllum carneus, a form of the Mother- 
of-thyme, with blush-pink flowers, has 
done very well for me as a ground cover 





Succulents form a_ very 
Earthenware Bowl. 


in a warm room. The foliage is very 
fine, and the color consists of a good 
deep-green. 


Plants for Warm-room Gardens: 


Echinocereus dasyacanthus. Yellow flowers. 
Cylinders similar to rainbow Cactus. 

E. rigidissimus. Rainbow Cactus. 
flowers. Fine spines. Rainbow bands. 

Coryphantha neomexicana. 
Globular growth. 

Opuntia pottsi. Soft-rose to purple. Flat 
“leaves.” Long spines. 

Cephalocereus  senilis. Pink. 
for long silky white hairs. 


Purple 


Purple flowers. 


Remarkable 





A Tray Garden with a rocky cliff at the rear right; a white sandy beach in 
the foreground; “shrubs” of several hardy Stonecrops; and as “trees,” 
twigs of evergreens. The Stonecrops root readily even here; the twigs 
remain fresh a long time, and occasionally one sends out a few roots 
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small Miniature in an 


Escobaria tuberculosa in bloom 


Neomammillaria hahniana Flatter than 
the above, and even more silkily hairy, but 
high in price. 

N. rhodantha. 
growth. 

N. parkinsoni. 
habit. Lime. 

N. pusilla (N. multiceps). Yellow flowers 
February to April. Forms dense litile clumps 
of tiny heads. 

Cotyledon setchelli. 
cylindrical leaves. 


Purple flowers. Globular 


Yellow flowers. Cespitose 


Yellow flowers. Small 


Echeverria clavaformis. Small rounded 
leaved rosettes with pink ‘edges. 
Sedum palmeri. Yellow flowers Blooms 


all Winter, but makes rather large rosettes 


S. stahli. Bead-like leaves of red tone, 


Cooler Room or Glassed Porch: 

Neomammillaria vivipara. Brilliant crimson 
with orange stamens. Two inches. 

Sempervivum arachnoideum. Cobweb IHouse 
leek. 

Achillea umbellata. Silver foliage. Two to 
four inches. White flowers in July. 

Daphne petraea. Waxy pink flowers in 
April and May. Three to four inches. 

Erica tetralix. Pink July bloom. 
foliage. Eight inches. 

Erica vagans kevernensis. Pink bloom late 
Summer and early Fall. Six inches. 


Silvery 


Erica darleyensis. Pink bloom November to 
March. Ten inches. 

Erica translucence. 
bells all Winter. 
twelve inches high. 


Long tubular deep-pink 
Pyramidal habit, eight to 


Cyclamen coum, C. ibericum, and C. neapo 
litanum are delightful small bulbs needing rich 
humus soil. The first two bloom from Janu 
ary to March, and the last from September 
through November. They are respectively 
pink or white, bright-rose, and carmine. 

Narcissus bulbocodium, N. cyclamaneous, 
and N. minimus are miniatures that bloom 
early in the year. 

Cheilanthes gracillima. Lace Fern. Dry, 
sunny rocks. Three inches. 


Asplenium trichomanes. Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort. Rather dry. Shade. Four inches. 


Lomaria alpina. Alpine Hard Fern. Ever- 
green. Shade. Four to eight inches. 








The 1935 Crop of Garden Books 


INETEEN thirty-five has been a 
rich and plentiful year for the 
readers of garden and nature 
books. Narrative and art, and 


valuable information have flowed from the 


presses in a steady, satisfying stream. 

Month by month, book reviews have ap- 
peared in these pages, but in this article 
I want to dwell on some of the best of the 
past year’s publications which have not 
before been discussed here. 


HE narrative garden book is one of 

the easiest and most pleasant to read, 
even though it may not contain between 
its eovers so much actual information as 
do some other types. There has been a 
bumper crop of these “garden adventures” 
during the past year. 

Among the most delightful of these is 
Henry Beston’s Herbs and The Earth, 
(Doubleday, Doran & Company, $2.00). 
Herbs have lately become the fashion in 
many a suburban garden, but to Mr. Bes- 
ton they are much more than a fad or 
faney. Each plant is a living creature to 
be watched, nurtured, and loved; and the 
soil of the State of Maine farm in which 
the herbs grow is the sacred ground where 
the author finds peace and joy and beauty. 
The book is simply but poetically written 
and conveys a sense of profoundly-felt 
emotion to the sensitive reader. Herbs 
and The Earth is, too, a practical guide to 
herb culture, so that in this “adventure” 
book at least, plenty of good common- 
sense information is available. The wood- 
euts by John Howard Benson are in the 
spirit of the text and add greatly to the 
work as a whole. 


OR some reason we Americans par- 
ticularly enjoy reading of English 
gardens. John F. Leeming’s book, The 


Garden Grows, (Hareourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, $2.50), tells not only of the plan- 
ning, landseaping, and planting of an 
English garden which has become justly 
famous, but of its growth year by year; 
of the animals which inhabit it; and 
finally of the building of a story-book 
barn entirely from ancient timbers, aged 
bricks, and roof thatch. One of the most 
interesting features of the tale is the 
author’s magie in discovering clever, re- 
liable workmen who become family re- 
tainers almost overnight. Many readers 
will wish the seeret for seeurine such labor 
had been divulged. It may be of course 
that Mr. Leeming would give all credit 
for his good luck to Mr. Holtzpeffler,—a 
mysterious character who peeps roguishly 
from the pages at discreet intervals, giv- 
ing good advice and generally looking to 
the best interests of the garden. In the 
closing paragraph the author almost ad- 
mits that this gentleman with the unpro- 
nounceable name is closely related to 
Puck himself—Puck who, as Mr. Kipling 
has so often said, is “the oldest thing in 
old England.” 


HAT brings me to another narrative 
garden book, though a very practical 
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and informative one. This is Everyman’s 
Garden, (The Maemillan Company, 
$2.00), by that versatile cosmopolite, Max 
Sehling. In bending his wide horticul- 
tural knowledge to literature, the author 
tells the story of a retired business man’s 
suburban “gardening activities. He gives 
much sound information and advice on 
the planting and maintenance of a small 
country place. Here also, as in The 
Garden Grows, a Puck-like character, 
Johnny Garden, gently guides the inex- 
perienced hero to plan and dig and fertil- 
ize and plant wisely and well. True, this 
benevolent seedsman seems to have 
nothing supernatural about him—unless 
it is godlike to know infallibly just what 
ought to be bought and how it should be 
planted and cared for and brought to 
bloom and fruition. One cannot but feel 
that Johnny Garden voices Max Schling’s 
own uncanny wisdom of the ways of 
growing things, just as he expresses with 
irresistible appeal the author’s fanciful 
but gentle and shrewd philosophy of life. 


OUR HEDGES by Clare Leighton, 

(The Maemillan Company, $3.00), is 
another English garden book. The text 
tells the simple, uneventful record of one 
year in a garden amid the Chiltern Hills. 
But to this rhythmie chronicle of the 
seasons is added the amazing precision 
and vitality of Clare Leighton’s engrav- 
ings on wood. No one who has enjoyed 
The Farmer’s Year,—a previous volume 
of wood euts,—will need an introduction 
to the moving strength of this artist’s 
work, and it is a double delight to come 
upon a volume written, as well as illus- 
trated, by the same hand. 





HERE are a number of books nowa- 

days on home landscaping, but Mar- 
jorie S. Cautley’s fine volume Garden De- 
sign, (Dodd, Mead & Company, $5.00), 
has something unique to give the student of 
this subject. The simple, text-book style 
scorns to “lure” the reader on. This work 
is for those who are ready to apply them- 
selves seriously to the matter in hand. It 
takes up the general principles of design, 
and passes on to landseape design and its 
decorative elements of form, texture, 
color, and ornamental appurtenances. 
Gardens of all types are charted for the 
convenience of the student. The book is 
beautifully illustrated and in fact its 
whole make-up is distinctive and digni- 
fied. Those who are prepared to study 
garden landscaping in an intensive man- 
ner will find this book invaluable. 


MONG the _ practical, informative 
4 4 garden books published this year are 
a new edition of Alfred Hottes’ 1001 
Garden Questions Answered, (DeLaMare, 
$2.00), and Alfred Putz’ Another Garden 
Note Book, (Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, $1.50). But an entirely neweomer 
to this field is Chesla C. Sherlock who 
has entered it with his The Gardener’s 
How Book, (The Macmillan Company, 
$3.50). In his foreword Mr. Sherlock 


tells the reader that the volume is his 
composite answer to all the thousands of 
questions which have poured in upon him 
in his past fifteen years as garden editor, 
lecturer, and radio speaker. 

The book is indeed comprehensive in 
its scope. In its thirty-eight chapters 
and three hundred and fifty odd pages, 
everything is discussed from the planting 
and eare of seedling annuals and peren- 
nials to cut flowers and their arrangement, 
landseaping, hedges, and greenhouses. It 
is essentially a reference book for the 
home flower grower. In it can be found 
the answer to almost any gardening 
problem. 

While the photographie plates are of 
only average interest and _ illustrative 
value, the quotations with which Mr. 
Sherlock has headed his chapters are de- 
lightfully refreshing. His choice in these 
headings has ranged from Solomon and 
Pliny, to L. H. Bailey and Richardson 
Wright. Whatever the source, however, 
the words are apt and mentally stimulat- 
ing. They carried this reviewer through 
the text on successive waves of anticipa- 
tion fully gratified. 


[Xs September of this year a second edi- 
tion was printed of Wild Flowers, by 
Homer D. House, (The Maemillan Com- 
pany, $7.50). When this work first ap- 
peared in popular form, October 1934, it 
was a dream come true to all nature 
lovers who for vears had struggled with 
inadequate wild flower books. These, de- 
spite carefully prepared and accurate 
text, failed in the vital matter of illus- 
tration. 

In Wild Flowers, the three hundred and 
sixty-four color-photographs are so per- 
fect in every detail that one finds oneself 
muttering, “Could he have taken that 
shot of the round-lobed hepatica down by 
the big rock in our woodlot?” They are 
not only true to life but are actual, in- 
timate glimpses of wild plant life. Any 
wild flower lover possessing this book will 
be inattentive indeed if he fails to identify 
any specimen recorded therein. The need 
for a second printing proves how invalu- 
able Wild Flowers has already proved 
itself. 


AROLINE DORMAN’S Wildflowers 
of Louisiana, (Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, $5.00), is another outstanding 
volume. The text, though adequate, con- 
fines itself to plant names, families, and 
descriptions, except for a brief chapter 
of Flower Tips, which opens the book. 
These are particularly valuable to the 
amateur, especially as there are excellent 
line drawings for purposes of illustra- 
tion. It is, however, the twenty-four 
beautiful color plates by the author her- 
self which raises Wildflowers of Louisi- 
ana to a high place among nature books. 
These paintings are unusually fine and 
the book would be valuable for their sake 
alone even without the text. 
(Continued on page 587) 
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Mistletoe—A Christmas symbol of friendship, joy, and peace 


The Story of Mistletoe 


By MARGARET ANN AHLERS, (Ohio) 


N EVERGREEN shrub of the para- 
site family, Mistletoe with its small, 
waxy, white berries is known to us 

through its connection with our Christ- 
mas festivities. Not only a part of our 
decorations of the season, it also oecu- 
pies a peculiar place in _ traditions 
handed down through many genera- 
tions. The custom of “kissing and be- 
coming friends” under a spray of Mis- 
tletoe tied over a doorway or suspended 
from the ceiling, can be traced back 
through the centuries to the days of 
the Druids. Even beyond that, the origin 
ot the plant dates to the time of the 
ancient Greeks, who used it in their 
ceremonies. 

The small shrub, robber though it has 
always been, received much veneration 
from those early people who be’ieved it 
to. be a symbol of peace and friendship, 
as well as a cure for many convulsive 
diseases. The plant thrived well on such 
trees as the’ apple, pear, hawthorn, lime, 
and oak. That which grew on the oak was 
regarded with special reverence, as that 
particular tree was favored by their 
divinity “Tutanes,” who is said to have 
been identical with the Phenecian god 
“Baal” or the Sun. 

During a great festival, he’d annually 
in the winter season, Mistletoe was 
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gathered with much pomp and rejoicing. 
When the anniversary arrived the ancient 
3ritons, accompanied by the Druids, 
marched solemnly out to cut the plants. 
On reaching the oak where the Mistletoe 
grew, two white bulls were tied to the 
tree, and then a Druid elad in a white 
robe (the emblem of purity) climbed up, 
severed the parasite with a_ golden 
sickle, and dropped it into the folds of 
another Druid’s robe. The white bulls 
were then sacrificed and there was a time 
of great festivity. The Mistletoe, gathered 
'n this manner, was divided into small 
portions and distributed among the peo- 
ple, who hung it over the doorways of 
their homes. They believed that it fur- 
nished shelter for the sylvan spirits dur- 
ing the cold and frosty season. 

So we have the origin of the custom 
of decorating at Christmas time with ever- 
greens. Through centuries of constant 
change, this quaint custom has survived, 
and whi'e the reason for its original 
existence has been smothered in the 
passing years, the decorating of our 
homes with Holly, Mistletoe, and other 
evergreens remains one of the loveliest 
symbols of Christmas. 

Although the native home of this in- 
teresting parasite is in Europe, and 
there it still flourishes abundantly, it 


grows equally well in the United States 
from New Jersey to Illinois and the 
South. However, it is rarely found on 
the oak, as in the ancient days, but on 
fruit trees it continues to thrive. 

Nature's method ef propagating Mis- 
tletoe is a curious one. Birds, particularly 
thrushes, are very fond of the white 
berries which contain a gluey substance, 
but in eating them their bills and feet be- 
come sticky. In an effort to remove this 
thick juice, they wipe their bills and feet 
on the branches. The tiny seeds in the 
glutinous interior of the berries are in 
this way firmly fastened to the bark. 
Germination soon takes place, and new 
plants send out roots into the tissue of 
the tree. The roots penetrate so deeply 
that although the parasite may live for 
forty years, it finally kills the branch 
which has been its support. The entire 
tree is slowly weakened by the constant 
drain on its life stream. 

For many years it was thought im- 
possible to propagate Mistletoe arti- 
cially, but that has now been successfully 
accomplished by bruising the berries and 
causing them to adhere to the bark of 
fruit trees. 

In England, large quantities of Mistle- 
toe are shipped from the orchards of 
Herefordshire to London and sold for 
Christmas decorations, yet the parasite 
continues to infest the apple trees and 
seriously hinder the crop. In this country 
it is not plentiful enough to cause any 
damage. It is also searecer than other 
evergreens, and small bunches or sprays 
bring good prices. 

The Mistletoe with thick green leaves 
and wax-like berries continues to add 
much to the spirit of Christmas; and 
wherever it hangs, whether in the home 
of the wealthy or in the cottage of a 
laborer, it is still a symbol of friendship, 
joy, and peace. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 

ISTLETOE BERRIES are white 

and translucent, about the size of 
small currants. They contain a sticky 
juice which serves to attach the seed to 
the branches of trees, where they grow 
when they germinate. These litt!e berries 
are the favorite food of Thrushes, and 
the birds propagate the Mistletoe when 
they rub their beaks against the branches 
and deposit the seeds. Some seed is also 
carried on the birds’ feet and feathers; 
thus the seed is disseminated from tree to 
tree. 


Christmas Candles were made in the 
early days, from Candle Berries. Fami- 
lies camped out for several weeks each 
Autumn to gather their supply of berries, 
from the bayberry shrub, also known as 
wax myrtle. In big kettles of boiling 
water over open fires, the women stirred 
the berries, which men and children gath- 
ered. The me!ted wax was skimmed off 
and strained through sieves, and finally 
through cloth, when it was poured into 
pans to harden into bricks. The wax 
bricks were carried home where fragrant 
candleberry dips were made at leisure. 

Portuguese Mistletoe has bright-red 
berries. Mistletoe was known to the 
Druids as “all-heal;” they regarded it as 
an antidote to all disease. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a@ worm.” —CowPeER 





Madison Cooper, Editer 
Calcium, N. Y. 


“To know that which before us lies 
in daily life, is the prime wisdom.” 
—JoHN Miron 


N discussing some of the important problems which 

worry humanity, the common things of life are put 
forward as of paramount importance. Many belittle the 
common things of life; feel themselves superior to the 
everyday activities of life; elevate the human ego to a 
realm of superiority to which it may never attain. 

We should embrace the common things of life, and 
perform the common tasks of life to the best of our 
ability, and with the greatest perfection of which we are 
capable. It will not do to slur over the things which 
look inferior or common, nor to feel that we are above 
contacting things which seem of little importance ;— 
nothing is beneath our careful attention. Indeed, many 
of the most simple and-common things of our daily lives 


aré of more importance than the so-called higher 
studies ;—we cannot understand the higher and more 


advanced thought unless we are familiar with life’s pri- 
mary teachings. 

Hlow are we to best understand the common things of 
life? Many seem to feel that they can get the wisdom of 
understanding by second-handed econtact,—by studying, 
or by conversation, by listening to lectures, or otherwise 
absorbing the principles of that which is ealled education. 
Not so! The Prime Wisdom comes from knowing ‘‘that 
which before us lies in daily life.”” We must not despise 
the trivial things, nor feel above the most menial tasks. 

The Prime Wisdom, as Milton calls it, is essentially 
what this simple-minded Editor has called The True 
Kdueation. Without The Prime Wisdom, or The True 
Edueation, or eall it what you will, the human animal 
is not likely to get very far on the road toward perfection. 
Take anything which comes to you, as it is presented, 
and you will be surprised to find that ther. are interest- 
ing studies in the most simple things of daily life. 


HE above may sound a little too much like preaching, 

so let us be more specific. City or town conditions do 
not give the daily life which John Milton had in mind 
when he wrote the famous quotation which is the title 
of this little preachment. The present daily life of a 
great number of city and town residents is so cireum- 
scribed and even monotonous, that it does not give even 
a start toward The Prime Wisdom. Not so with urban 
or country conditions. While the city has its advantages 
which are not questioned, the argument is mostly on the 
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side of urban places, when it comes to the acquiring of 
The Prime Wisdom. Tue Cooper PLAN, under whatever 
name it may be called, gives essentially the contact with 
nature, the soil-contact, and the responsibility of an inde- 
pendent home which is essentially the daily life which 
Milton had in mind. 

The disintegration of the home has had much to do 
with the present failures of civilization. The home is no 
longer the center of the daily life of the individual. 
Many people do not know what a home means except as 
a stopping place when there is no other place to go. It 
has been stated that the average home is only a place to 
eat and sleep. Not so very much of either is done in 
many homes; and a very large percentage have no home 
in the true sense of the word. 

Those who are interested in perusing this subject in a 
practical way will do well to refer to the back issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and note what is said under the 
heading of THe Cooper Puan. Those who adopt THE 
Coorer PLAN, either in its entirety or in any of its 
essential details, cannot help but be benefitted greatly 
thereby. A home in the country, with its responsibilities, 
its contacts with Nature, and its possibilities for The 
True Education and for development of the individual, 
is something that every person should look forward to, 
and which every person should ultimately attain. Too 
bad that so many are always figuring to avoid the re- 
sponsibilities of a home and that they do not appreciate 
its advantages. 


Gardening,—Past, Present, and Future 


ARDENING in America is what might be called an 
C; open-faced proposition, with the gardener having 
an eye to the attitude and the observation of the pub- 
lie, sometimes even more than to his own pleasure and 
satisfaction in his outdoor home activities. Quite to the 
contrary were the gardens of pioneer times, as well as 
the gardens of the old countries. There a garden is a 
place protected by walls, hedges, or barriers of various 
kinds, to prevent the entrance of intruders. 

Whether the open-faced style of gardening or the pro- 
tected style of gardening is most desirable depends some- 
what on location and environment, but as much on the 
disposition or natural characteristics of the gardener. 
Many of those who engage in gardening, especially the 
new beginners, do so from a desire to display their knowl- 
edge and activities, and this type works better in the 
public eye; whereas the older gardeners who garden for 
their own satisfaction are inclined to be retiring in their 
methods, and such demand protection in one form or 
another. 

In any ease present-day gardening makes of the garden 
an outdoor living room which calls for privacy to an 
extent which may best be effected by hedges of plants, 
shrubs, or trees, rather than walls or fences. Many types 
of boundary-line plantings and methods of dividing the 
garden are available to the discriminating ones. It is 
only a question of individual preference and selection of 
material best adapted for the location and environment. 

Looking to the future, we may vision the garden as 
divided into two parts; the open-faced garden for the 
benefit of the passers-by,-and the garden close, as they 
eall it in Britain, for the satisfaction and use of the 
owner. The former is nothing more or less than a sort 
of public garden, giving the public the benefit of some- 
thing which has been produced by the owner. Just how 
far one wants to go in this direction, and just how far one 
should go in the direction of the perhaps more selfish or 
restricted and private garden, this old Editor is not pre- 
pared to even suggest. ‘‘Every man for himself’’ is a 
good rule. Figure it out to suit yourself. 
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Your garden will be a reflection of your individuality 
anyway, and so whether you give greater weight to your 
open-faced garden ‘‘up front,’’ or to your private garden 
at the back, which only you and your friends can enjoy, 
is for you to determine. If you work mostly for the 
public, you are entitled to credit for that; and if you 
work mostly for yourself, you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are in a very ‘‘large and respectable 
class.”’ 

A garden which is open to public observation at all 
times is not such that would appeal to this simple-minded 
old Editor, because not all who pass our gardens are 
going to be appreciative or complimentary. Indeed, we 
may be sure that there is a liberal sprinkling of critics, 
who not only fail to ‘appreciate our efforts, but who may 
even belittle them. But why be pessimistic when we are 
talking about gardens? Gardens should be treated in an 
optimistic way. But here again I am keen for consider- 
ing things as they are, rather than as they should be. 


Fear of Old Age 


OT a few people feel that the age of decline in man 

is a time of fear and danger. They not only fear 
that they may come to the sunset of life in positive want 
for the necessities, but likewise there is a fear of encount- 
ering a poverty of ideals, a poverty of faith, and a poverty 
of hope for the future. While having laid down a text 
which would serve for a dozen lectures or sermons, I will 
only attempt to mention one or two points which may be 
helpful to those who are past middle age. 

Statistics show that around 70% of those who reach the 
age of retirement find themselves without sufficient finan- 
cial means to provide for the everyday needs of life. This 
means the acceptance of public charity or becoming a 
burden to relatives and friends. The question arises, 
why? In nine cases out of ten it is lack of thrift and lack 
of a vision for the future. The average person sees only 
the present, or at least only what may be expected within 
the comparatively near future,—man in this respect is 
little better than the animal,—he makes no provision for 
the future. Far be it from me to urge a stingy or penuri- 
ous attitude toward life. Even profligacy may be better 
than stinginess carried to the extreme. But the man of 
vision will see that he should make at least a reasonable 
provision for a time of need. Not only will this provision 
be necessary in his own case, but he will be expected to 
help others who have less foresight. 

This is the practical or material phase of the subject. 

Even more important in considering fear of old age is 
the spiritual aspect of the subject. Many people fear old 
age because it brings them to a time when the amusements, 
the diversions, the entertainments with which they have 
filled their lives, are no longer satisfying. They realize 
that there is nothing for them in future, because they have 
not built up a vision, a system of ideals, nor a philosophy 
of life. 

A penniless and dependent old age may well be feared 
by every human being. More to be feared is an old age of 
bankruptcy in spiritual attainments or possessions,—those 
qualities of the mind and heart which give peace and con- 
tentment in the declining years. Peace and contentment 
come from a life well lived and a work well done, and a 
faith that there is to be a future life of usefulness. 

So, friends, it is for us to establish, at as early an age 
as possible, a vision of the future, and a hope for the 
future, and a faith in the future. This applies both to the 
future physical human life on earth, and to the future 
considered from a spiritual standpoint. Those without 
ideals, and without hope and faith, rightly fear old age. 
The person who has lived a full life and built up a faith 
in the future, has no fear of old age, nor of death. 
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Feed the Winter Birds 


HOSE who have not already prepared to feed the 
Winter Birds, should not delay longer. It is, indeed, 
best to start feeding before the Birds really need it, then 
some of them will have prepared to remain longer; and 
«age Aa naturally migrate will often become 
Feeding Birds in Winter is not a task which should 
be undertaken in an over-enthusiastic moment, to be for- 
gotten later. It is an obligation and a duty which our 
friends, the Birds, demand of us once we start it. The 
simple-minded old Editor has not been particularly 
strong for feeding the Winter Birds, except the Mon- 
golian Pheasants, which are not native to Northern New 
York but which have been brought in here through the 
efforts of those who want to kill the Birds for sport. 
While I am not in sympathy with this idea of sportsman- 
ship, nor particularly with the providing of game for 
sportsmen, I am interested in seeing that the Pheasants 
that come in contact with my particular premises are not 
wanting for food. So when we start in feeding the 
Birds, during the first cold snap or when snow covers 
the ground deeply, this effort is kept up until the necessity 
for feeding is past. I have counted more than a dozen male 
Mongolian Pheasants feeding from my barberry hedge, 
and it was this object lesson that led me to start feeding 
regularly. ) 

This year I have provided a glass-sided feeding station 
which is an experiment, and I do not know just how it is 
going to work out; but as it was installed rather early 
last Spring, I kept grain in it for a time and the Birds 
became familiar with it. 

November Ist is a good time to start feeding the Birds, 
as then they become familiar with the source of supply 
and govern themselves accordingly. A feeding station 
will attract several different. species of Birds even in this 
north country, and as my feeding station is located with- 
in 50 feet of my dining room windows, it provides an 
interesting subject for study. 

No need of explaining how to feed the Winter Birds. 
This has been done many times in the columns of THE 
FLOWER GRoweER, and there is no particular plan necess- 
ary. The main thing is to get the food where the Birds 
ean get it during severe winter weather. For feeding 
the Mongolian Pheasants I provide a shallow box, (much 
like a seed flat), with legs on it about 18 inches high. 
This box set on the ground is above the snow during 
the most of the Winter, and can easily be raised if snow 
is deeper. It is easy to scoop the snow ovt of the box 
before putting the feed in; and this method of feeding 
the Pheasants, placed opposite our dining room windows, 
has been a source of great satisfaction to us. The glass- 
sided feeding station is even closer to the dining room 
windows, and we anticipate a pleasurable feast of bird 
study during the Winter. 

The value of Birds in the scheme of the human race is 
so well understood that it needs no reiteration here. It 
may be pointed out, however, that a garden without 
Birds would be a rather empty place for human ocen- 
pancy. Birds are as much a part of the garden as the 
vegetation therein. The feathered songsters provide an 
unending source of life and activity which can be greatly 
prolonged by proper arrangement for feeding during the 
season when food supplies for the Birds are searee or 
absent altogether. 

Just one more suggestion which is commonly over- 
looked: Birds should be supplied with gravel or sand 
(a little mixed with the grain) when a heavy coat of 
snow is on the ground. Birds need a grinder for their 
food in Winter just as much as they do for this purpose 
in the Summer. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


T’S December the twenty-fifth! Dread- 

ed Winter is again an actuality, and it 
makes one shudder at the thought that it 
has little more than begun, and that 
gloomy, dreary days will lengthen into 
weeks, and weeks will in turn drag into 
months before the long anticipated spring 
awakening will have become a welcomed 
reality. 

As seen from my chamber window, how 
bleak and dismal is the view. Spreads 
everywhere a boundless blanket of white, 
its monotony broken only by the ocea- 
sional tree, whose somber trunk and bar- 
ren limbs now devoid of leafage, like mute 
and ghastly skeletons pierce here and 
there the nival landscape, sembling deso- 
lation and appearing silently suggestive 
of loneliness and abandonment. 

How sadly I miss the birds of Summer, 
and how I envy them their ability to fol- 
low their instinct that they may enjoy 
the warmth and sunshine that is now 
blessing other latitudes. And over there 
where evéry summer morning my first 
look upon awakening was to feast my eyes 
on its gorgeous blooms, my garden offers 
only an oceasional bare stalk to mark the 
place where but a few short months ago 
color ran riot and butterfly and bee and 
hummingbird both found and lent attrac- 
tion. 


It’s Christmas Day! Merriest, most 
joyful, happiest day of all the year! As 
I awake and approach my chamber win- 
dow for my usual morning glimpse of 
Nature’s ever-changing panorama, how 
glorious the view that greets my eyes. 
How resplenden, is the morning sunshine 
as it glints the snow-covered surroundings. 
What exquisite designs the frost has 
etched upon the window pane; what 
beauty is revealed in the simplicity of the 
stretch of winter landscape, the contrast 
of snow and tree and winding stream 
producing a picture in black and white 
that man’s artistry can but feebly simu- 
late. Up in the erotech and on the 
branches of the nearby apple tree the 
modestly trim and dapper winter birds 
murmur their sweetly-subdued voices in 
apparent thankfulness for the daily meal 
of suet they have been provided with; 
and now what grace they show in flight 
as they leave to alight upon the nearby 
hedge for a dessert of the red berries that 
linger on the barberry bushes. 

Even the garden, where summertime 
flowers were lately wont to attract the eye, 
does not altogether cease to furnish 
beauty; for now the remaining snow- 
laden stalks that here and there stand 
upright appear as if still bearing huge, 
immaculate blossoms somewhat indicative 
of purity and nobility, and that seem un- 
mistakably to suggest making the most of 
adverse conditions—truly a lesson to con- 
sider. 


Yes, my indulgent and observing reader, 
as you have already guessed, it is the 
same morning, the same chamber window, 
the same landscape. And it could be the 
same person, except for the difference of 
an acquired unconsciously-chosen mental 


attitude. 
Tur Guap PHILOSOPHER 
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A native Holly from Tennessee,— 
the American Holly (Ilex opaca) 


Hail to the Holly 


Tree 


By MARY 8. SMITH, (Tenn.) 


Wreath that brings the most 

beautiful associations. The de- 
lightful anticipations of the week pre- 
ceding Christmas Day culminate in the 
hanging of a Holly Wreath in the win- 
dow or upon ,the door. But even the 
delicious emotion that accompanies that 
rite does not compare with the feelings 
evoked by a full-grown female Holly 
Tree seen for the first time; seen, let us 
say, by a city dweller who never dreamed 
that the material for the happiest of 
Christmas decorations came from so noble 
a creation. 

In the photograph we see a _ thick- 
leaved specimen of Ilex opaca, the Amer- 
ican Holly. It grows in Tennessee, and 
is just a single example of the many 
fine trees of the species which abound 
along the seaboard from Maine to Flor- 
ida, and inland at least as far West as 
the Mississippi River. 

This tree, along with many of its fel- 
lows, is laden with berries from the lowest 
branches to the tip. It is a sanctuary 
for birds. Cardinals more brilliant than 
its fruit, fly through the branches and 
perch high among the leaves, to sing a 
grace before or after partaking of the 
feast provided. Blue birds, or brown, 
make flitting visits and return again and 
again. Some are so pleased that they 
nest on the spot. 


T Wreat is something about a Holly 


Of particular interest during Decem- 
ber, the American Holly Tree is ever- 
ereen, and so is remarkably attractive 
the year around. Early Spring brings 
tender green leaves to replace the dark 
foliage of Winter. Small cream flowers 
cover the branches. During Summer the 
tree settles down comfortably into a state 





of greenness most restful to the eye. The 
berries form and hang there verdant 
until touched by a warmer color to cheer 
the heart in Winter. 

Country Hollies may be desecrated by 
the vandal, but one’s own tree may easily 
be protected, used for an outdoor Christ- 
mas tree, and pruned carefully to furnish 
berries to the heart’s content for the holi- 
days. If fertile berries are desired, a 
male tree must accompany the female, 
since the species is dioecious. The 
nursery will take care of that feature; 
for this is the source, rather than the 
woods, from whence our home Hollies 
should come. 


A Universal Kinship 


ER tall, slim figure was clad in a 

neat-fitting, blue serge, traveling suit. 
The thick, jet-black hair was bobbed in a 
stylish fashion with cunning curls cover- 
ing the ears. Her big, blue eyes gazed in 
a curious way at the hurrying people 
that surged through the great Union Sta- 
tion. 

To her it was all so strange, so wonder- 
ful, and yet this mad, rushing mass of 
humanity seemed to create an atmosphere 
that hovered about the waiting room and 
filled the corridors with an air that har- 


monized with the beautiful Christmas 
decorations,—it was the afternoon of 


December twenty-fourth. 

Her e‘ghteen years had been spent in 
a prosperous town of Iowa. This was her 
first visit to Chicago, and the strange 
environment of the bustling city with its 
roar and clamor drove from the girl’s 
mind the bitter thoughts of the past week; 
—five days before she had buried her 
mother, and now was going to Boston to 
live with an aunt. 

Thousands of people rushing to and 
from trains, friends greeting friends,—the 
kisses, the talk, the chatter, the laugh and 
a spatter of tears,—made up the pageant 
that was moving before her eyes. It was 
so exciting, so unreal, and not one in all 
that throng she knew. 

Memories of by-gone days dawned 
upon her; holidays that she would never 
know again; friends to whom she had said 
farewell,—perhaps forever; thoughts of 
mother, developed an attack of home- 
sickness. She tried to throw off the un- 
pleasant feeling, but the great crowd 
made her lonesome and tears filled the big 
blue eyes. 

An elegantly-dressed lady with silvery 
hair and sparkling eyes moved gracefully 
through the great swinging door. One 
glance at the tear-filled eyes of the girl; 
then the lady smiled and a flood of 
thoughts came rushing back along life’s 
pathway. Once, she too had been a lone- 
some girl in the swirling crowd of a great 
city. From the lapel of her coat she re- 
moved a beautiful bunch of violets and 
placing them in the hand of the girl, dis- 
appeared in the crowd. The girl smiled, 
breathed a “Thank you,” and the tears 
dried away. 

Who knows but in the great reckoning 
day, her reward will be, “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto that lonesome girl in a 
hurrying crowd, ye did it unto me.” 


Cuinton M. Hicks, (T. H.) 
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Northern Blue Violet, white vari- 
ety (Viola septentrionalis, V. alba) 
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Downy Yellow Violet (Viola pubescens) 
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Birdsfoot Violet (Viola pedata) 


The Violet—State Flower of Rhode Island, 


New Jersey, Illinois and Wisconsin 


" HE Violets with faces shy, that 
| smile and nod as you pass by,” 
have been selected by four States 
as their state floral emblem. ‘Ihe school 
children of Rh.de Island adopted the 
Violet in 1897; the school children of 
Wisconsin adopted it in 1909. The Leg- 
islature of New Jersey adopted the same 
flower in 1913, and the Legislature of 
Illinois adopted the Violet in 1908. In 
no case was any particular variety or 
color specified. 


Our botanists cannot agree as to how 
many species of Violets there are in the 
United States. Connecticut claims 
twenty-eight species growing wild. Bail- 
ey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture lists 
forty-four species that have horticultural 
value. There are varieties and variations 
of the Violet almost without number. 


The bees have crossed the wild Violets, 
and the horticulturist has produced a 
thousand varieties of Pansies from just 
a few original species. If I should at- 
tempt to select any particular species as 
most suitable for any State, I surely 


. 


would get into trouble. 


Children love the Violet, and it is a 
flower they can pick to their heart’s con- 
tent without doing any harm, if they do 
not pick the leaves or pull the plants up 
by the roots. Like the Pansies, the more 
flowers that are picked, the longer the 
plants will keep blossoming. 

With the exception of the Birdsfoot 
Violet, all of our native varieties produce 
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By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 








Cleistogamus Flowers (Viola cu- 
cullata or Blue Marsh Violet) 


an abundance of seeds in the Fall of the 
year from cleistogamous flowers. These 
fall flowers are seldom seen and are known 
only to botanists, for they have no petals 
and they are self-fertilized, producing a 
great quantity of seed. What little seed 
that is produced from the spring flower is 
quite likely to produce plants that will 
vary from the parent plant, as they may 
have been fertilized by the bees with 
pollen from other species. But the seed 
from the fall flowers will always pro- 


duce plants like the mother plant, as 
there is no chance for cross-fertiliza- 
tion. If you have never seen these fall 
flowers look for them next Fall, and you 
will be greatly surprised at the quantity 
of seed the Violets are scattering. You 
will then understand how the Violet in 
some cases becomes a troublesonie weed in 
your garden. , 


In transplanting the wild Violet to 
your home garden, try to plant them un- 
der the same conditions of shade, moisture, 
and acidity of soil as under the conditions 
in which you found them. You will find 
some varieties that will grow and even do 
better under new conditions, but experi- 
ment slowly. If you wish more of the 
wild Violets, help Mother Nature in 
planting her seeds by gathering some of 
the seed; and after seraping away the 
leaves or other ground cover, plant the 
seed in the earth, for it will not be able 
to germinate properly unless in contact 
with the soil. 


The Violet has been made famous in 
both song and story. The romance of 
the Violet and its childhood associations 
make it known and loved by almost every 
individual fortunate enough to have been 
born and reared in the country. With a 
subdued and refined modesty and lacking 
the pretentious display of many flowers, 
the Violet stands almost alone in popu- 
larity. The fact that three States have 
adopted the Violet as their State Flower 
is evidence of the lasting affection with 
which it is regarded. 
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Praying Mantis and Humming 
Bird 
C= day I was surprised to see a 
Humming Bird attached to a holly- 
hock blossom with its outspread wings 
motionless. I was at a loss to account 
for the lifeless, suspended position. When 
[ looked closely, 1 saw that the bird was 
being held securely on each side of the 
body, under the wings, by an immense 
green Praying Mantis that was resting 
on a eurve of the hollyhock stock, directly 
under the blossom. The Mantis was 
eating voraciously into the Humming 
Bird, and its distended body showed that it 
was having a full meal. As I watched, 
it relaxed its hold and the bird fell to the 
ground. I at once dispatched the Mantis. 
Some time after this, when I was sit- 
ting by a window, my attention was at- 
tracted by the terrified screeching of a 
Humming Bird in the sage bush under 
the window. I went out to investigate 
and saw that in this case, too, the little 
bird was a victim of a large green Praying 
Mantis that was holding it by the back 
and eating into its side. With the 
scissors, I elipped off the bloody head of 
the Mantis. I then eut off the branch that 
held them and hastily took it into the 
house. All the while, the headless Mantis 
was holding on to the half-dead, struggling 
bird. I phoned to the science department 
of the local high school, which sent for 
it at once. Chloroform was administered, 
and not until then did the Mantis relax 
its hold on the Humming Bird. 


Rutu Dopson, (Texas) 


Feeding the Winter Birds 


E who feed the Wild Birds all Win- 

ter, every Winter, have many inter- 
esting experiences, and some of them are 
positively thrilling, as any initiate will 
testify. 

This morning, for example: There is a 
wooden box nailed to the south side of 
the house, where we put food for the 
Birds, and there they find protection from 
the cold winds while they eat. I had just 
replenished the supply of suet, which is 
one of their best-liked foods, and stood 
watching the, Chickadees as they came 
for their breakfast, when it occurred to 
me that they might be willing to eat from 
my hand as they have done, previous 
Winters. With the suet in my slightly 
extended hand, I waited, and almost im- 
mediately a Chickadee flew down, alighted 
on the suet and began eating. 

This encouraged the others, and soon 
several were taking turns at the suet, in 
the friendliest possible manner; and while 
I watched, I felt others hopping across 
my feet as they looked for crumbs on 
the piazza floor. Members of my family, 
who were watching from the window, 
were as amused as I was surprised, when 
one of the Birds alighted on my coat- 
sleeve, gradually made his way up my 
arm to my shoulder, and pecked at my 
ear. 

Every year we hear reports from one 
place or another of the searcity of Birds, 
and people ask the reason for this lack. 
I cannot tell why the Birds do not visit 
these places, but I feel sure that one rea- 
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son, at least, for our always having bird 
visitors, is because we always have a 
bountiful supply of food outside for 
them, during the colder months, in the 
places where they have learned to look 
for it. I am confident, too, that this is 
responsible in part, anyway, for the num- 
erous nests that are built within the vicin- 
ity of our buildings, every Summer. 
While the lovely little Chickadees be- 
come more fearless than any other of our 
Winter Birds, still the Downy Woodpeck- 
ers and Nuthatches grow friendly, and all 
of them will let us sit close to the window 








Birds feeding on the window-sill 


where they are eating, and our move- 
ments as we read or sew do not frighten 
them away. 

Sometimes we have seen Tree Sparrows 
alight on the window feeding-shelf and 
try to eat suet. Now the Chickadees, 
Nuthatches and Woodpeckers instinctive- 
ly know how to pick out bits of fat from 
between the fibers, but the Sparrow is a 
seed-eating Bird, unacquainted with ani- 
mal food; and so he makes a jab at the 
suet, gets hold of fibers and all, and 
pulls for all he is worth, and the result 
is very amusing, as he often loses his 


balance and would topple over if it were | 


not for his tail which serves as a support 
when he tips too far. 

These window lunch-counters afford the 
finest possible chance to observe Birds at 
close range, and while they help conserve 
bird life, they also bring pleasure and 
satisfaction to every observer. 

Viota F. RicHarps, ( Mass.) 


An Industrious Robin 


DEAR old lady who lives all alone 

in a little house not far from my 
home, very often in the Spring and Sum- 
mer spends her afternoons on her poreh 
with her crocheting. One afternoon last 
Spring she sat there as usual. After a 
while she put her crocheting down on her 
chair, and went into the house for some- 
thing. Upon returning, she was both sur- 
prised and chagrined to find her work 
gone; only her crochet hook was lying on 
the floor. 

She walked all around the house and 
yard. Finally, upon hearing a noise in 
her large cedar tree, she looked up and 
discovered a busy Robin had pulled both 
her ball of thread and crocheting up in 
the tree and was busy making his nest. 
A piece of the crocheting was still hang- 
ing down but most of it was unraveled. 
She got the thread down and rolled up 


again while she heard the angry Robin 
scolding her for interfering with his nest- 
building. The next afternoon she again 
sat on her porch with her work and 
noticed the same Robin watching her. 
She stepped into the house to watch the 
Robin, and had not more than gotten in 
when she saw the Robin right there ready 
to steal her thread, but she scared him off 
just in time. 

Can anyone deny that our birds are 
both sensible and industrious, and what 
pleasure they can give the observer? 

Mrs. A. J. SamMuELson, ( Kans.) 


Using Nature to Attract Birds 


VERYONE knows that Birds are at- 

tracted to places that provide food, 
shelter, and nesting places. But not 
everyone knows that Nature provides 
these three essentials to Bird-life in a 
manner that is far more attractive than 
any substitute devised by man. 

There is a successful method of at- 
tiacting Birds, but it is Nature’s method. 
You can use this method only indirectly; 
that is, you can plant the fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs; Nature must do the rest. 
While Nature is gradually providing the 
requisites for Bird-life, in the things you 
plant, she is also beautifying your home 
and your home acres. So you serve a 
double purpose by putting Nature to 
work. 

The first requirement for Birds is food, 
and none can compare with the food 
Nature provides during every season of 
the year. By planting Japanese barberry, 
chockleberry, sumac, greenbrier, bayberry, 
holly, and cranberry, you are making it 
possible for Birds to get natural food 
during the greatest part of the year. 

The real test, however, comes in pro- 
viding natural food during the cold winter 
months. But, with a little effort on your 
part, Nature will stand the test. You can 
find a few suitable spots on your home 
acres where you can plant bittersweet, 
Virginia creeper, spicebush, snowberry, 


persimmon, mountain ash, and _ black 
alder. 
During the Summer, Birds ean find 


plenty of food, but if vou want to keep 
them near you, keep the kind of food 
they want near you. Nature will supply 
the summer meals, if you will plant mul- 
berry, wild cherry, sassafras, elderberry, 
and blueberry. 

Several of each of the types mentioned 
will assure a tasty menu for the Birds 
during every month of the year. 

Evergreens of all kinds provide the 
kind of natural shelter that is attractive 
to Birds; and they are ornamental as well. 
Some of the fruit-bearing trees and shrubs 
have little ornamental value during the 
Spring and Summer, brt they give a good 
account of themselves in the Fall when 
they are clothed in autumnal color. 

Attracting Birds becomes a_ simple 
matter, when you employ Nature to pro- 
vide the requisites. 

Perhaps the above will suggest other 
ways of attracting the Birds. A study 
of local conditions and of the local Birds 
will enable us to determine the things 
which will best help them. 

M. V. Garrett, (Penna.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE last month of the year, with 
its attending bustle and good 


cheer, is at hand. A season of 
plans and preparations it is, making of 
December a very short month indeed. 


We are inclined to think of December 
as a time when Nature has folded her 
hands in anticipation of a good, long 
rest. But if we look about us, we are 
soon convinced that her program is as 
endless as the steady march of the months 
and years. 

In the December woods and fields we 
see the tall, dead stalks of ironweed, 
teasel, mullein, asters, and many others. 
But if we look at the ground around their 
feet, we see many fresh, young plants, 
spread closely to the earth, like green 
rosettes. These are the children of the 
dead plants, surviving the Winter and 
growing a little at such times as the 
ground is not frozen; and finally to 
emerge hearty and strong next Spring 
for the long growing season ahead. 


We may think that insect life is com- 
pletely dead in December, but in one 
© 
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form or another they are surviving the 
cold months. Many of the “singing” in- 
sects of the warm summer days and 
nights have actualiy perished, but they 
made ample provisions for perpetuating 
their kind. Many have deposited eggs in 


places where they will hatch at the 
proper time. The eggs of others were 


hatched before the coming of cold 
weather, and the young are passing the 
Winter in the larvae or pupae stage. 
Still others hibernate in the adult form, 
unharmed by the falling temperature. On 
warm, bright days of Winter, we may see 
a species or two of grasshopper, skip- 
ping about on a sun-warmed hillside; but 
when the mercury begins to fall we know 
they will seek a refuge, to sleep away 
the wintry days. 

The December sun is seldom very 
bright, and his path is but a short one; 
just a little are in the southern sky, as 
far as we can see, and thus ends the day. 
But soon there will be another story to 
tell. The twenty-second day of this 
month is the shortest one, and from then 
on, gradually the days lengthen. Every 


nature lover looks forward to this yearly 
event as one of great importance. There 
is something very reassuring about the 
lengthening days; a promise that the 
Springtime is coming. 


As cold weather approaches, the win- 
ter birds are more and more in evidence. 
That they may maintain the necessary 
body heat to survive during severe 
weather, birds must be constantly on the 
lookout for food. It is when deep snow 
covers the ground that birds suffer most. 
Shut off from their food supply, many of 
them may perish. If in every dooryard 
there was a well-supplied feeding station, 
but few birds would actually suffer dur- 
ing the Winter. 


In Norway it has long been the custom 
on Christmas Day to hang sheaves of 
grain in places where the birds may find 
them.. In our own country more or less 
attention has been directed toward the 
birds. For several years past New Jersey 
has begun feeding them on Christmas, 
continuing on through the cold weather. 
The manner of distributing the food is 
very modern indeed. A squadron of 
airplanes flies over a considerable part 
of the state, seattering cracked corn. 
Other states may have similar customs, 
and many nature societies here and there 
over the country have bird-feeding cam- 
paigns in their own particular area. 


Hillsides that in April and May were 
covered with the white bloom of spring 
beauties, looking very much like a blanket 
of snow, are now carpeted with brown 
leaves protecting the young plants al- 
ready coming into existence. Frequently 
during the Winter a blanket of snow will 
cover them also, to whiten the hillside as 
the flowers did in May. 

When the leaves have fallen from the 
trees, many people think hat every ves- 
tige of beauty has vanished from them, 
when in fact much loveliness is revealed 
that is hidden when the foliage covers 
their branches. In Winter we see every 
graceful curve of branch and shape of 
trunk, and most interesting of all we 
may get the full effect*of the covering of 
bark. In Summer it is interesting to 
study the great variety of leaves; their 
shapes, sizes, and shades. In Winter a 
study of the barks is no less educational. 
To be able to identify trees by their bark 
coverings demands a great deal of study, 
but is time well spent. 

There are also many other things 
worthy of study, that are to be found 
among the leafless trees and clinging to 
denuded shrubbery. Birds’ nests of every 
type common to any locality are ever of 
interest. Making a collection of nests, 
now that the builders no longer have use 
for them, is an important part of bird 
study, examining the construction and 
mater‘al used, and the manner in which 
it is built. Each species of bird uses 
practically the same kind of material 
and constructs nests along the same lines, 
which is just another one of Nature’s 
mysteries. 

So with outdoor study, indoor Christ- 
mas preparations, and our daily work in 
general, very soon we come to the end 
of the year. But thirty-one short days to 
pass and 1935 takes its place with the 
countless years of Time. 
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December in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


HIS is the season when a perfect 
| rash of lovely little doodads for the 
use of the gardener springs up on 
the counters of the seed stores de luxe. 
Hand-painted kneeling pads, flower scis- 
sors so bedaubed with bright paint that it 
would take a Sandow to operate them, 
lovely little sets of tin garden tools tied 
with a big bow of satin ribbon (the rib- 
bon may come in handy later to tie up 
Vines), a tin trowel with a hand-painted 
handle which, on being plunged into the 
soil for the first time, comes out shaped 
like a pruning hook; any number of 
delightful gadgets and all, all supposed 
to be very practical. Don’t send them 
to your dirt-gardening friends! 


When you are in a seed store choosing 
gifts of seeds, bulbs, or roots, for friends 
east of the mountains, be sure that they 
are things that require spring planting. 
After residing here in California for 
many years, one is inclined to forget that 
the ground is frozen in regions east of 
the mountains during the Winter, thus 
stopping any contemplated planting of 
bulbs. Our ioeal newspapers strive 
valiantly to keep this fact before us, but 
we do forget now and then. Therefore, 
do not choose material to send East which 
ordinarily requires fall planting. 


How many of you realize the joy to 
be gotten out of securing seeds of exotic 
bulbous plants and growing them on to 
bloom in your own garden? There are 


a number of seed merehants in these 
United States who gather seed from 


strange and beautiful plants all over the 
world, and who resell them to venture- 
some and curious amateur growers. One 
seedsman, Mr. Rex. Pearce of New 
Jersey, indieates in his eatalog the ease 
or difficulty with which any of the varie- 
ties may be grown, thus helping the 
amateur to choose those things with which 
he will be most likely to succeed. It is 
a thrilling adventure to plant the seeds 
of some unknown exotie plant, to grow 
them on with loving care to the final 
glorious dénouement; their inflorescence! 
Try it and see for yourself. After one 
has become expert at raising those indi- 
eated as easy subjects, then one may 
become ambitious and branch out into 
more difficult ones. 


While December rains are falling and 
one is sitting indoors by the fire and 
becoming ennuied with reading, radio, and 
the like, me thinks the time is ripe to 
get out that mess of garden seeds and 
put them in order for planting, by win- 
nowing out their husks and other debris. 
There may be a tray of drying gladiolus 
bulbs to be cleaned of their roots and old 
bulbs, and to have their bulb'ets removed 
and segregated. The packets of seeds 
may be arranged in order of their plant- 
ing; some for early Spring, some for late 
Spring, and others for Summer. If the 
arrangement of the garden is not satis- 
factory, then thought should be given to 
a new plan and a working diagram made. 


Take the garden furniture indoors at 
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this time and surprise it with an overcoat 
and coat of new paint. 


Plant groups of gladiolus in sheltered 
spots at the edge of shrubbery or under 
the lee of overhanging eaves. Do not 
plant mixed varieties. A group of all 
one color is best, or two shades of the 
same color, or perhaps two colors that 
complement each other. 


The price of bulbs grows cheaper as 
the season for planting advances. Tulips 
especially are much more reasonable now 
than at the beginning of the planting sea- 
son. Choose the coldest part of the 
garden in which to plant them. 1 found 
the shaded position on the north side of 
the house to be best, and how they did 
bloom! (Until the pocket gophers found 
their bulbs and systematically went up 
and down the rows gathering them in.) 
Plant tulips three inches deep to the top 
of the bulbs. 


Wildflower seeds may still be planted 
for late-spring bloom. 


Improved Pyrethrums 


OR years and years Pyrethrums have 

been grown in English gardens, but 
for some reason we in America have 
neglected to give them much space. Re- 
cently, however, English gardeners have 
introduced some beautiful new varieties, 
and they are now being grown by 
nurserymen in this country. 


Pyrethrum roseum is referred to by 
botanists as Chrysanthemum coccineum, 
being a member of the chrysanthemum 
family. I know of no other’ flower that 
will give such an abundance of bloom 
during May and June, and also serve as 
an excellent cut flower. The flower is 
daisy-like, growing two feet high; the 
foliage is bright-green, fern-like, and 
low-growing. ; 

Another variety is Pyrethrum com- 
positae; low-growing, used for bedding 
and edging, also listed as an alpine. 
There are both single and double forms, 
but I believe the single forms to be the 
best. It is easily grown from seed planted 
in the Fall. Set the small plants out 
in-the Spring, giving them a good sunny 
situation and good drainage. Cold, 
dampness, and bad drainage would be 
fatal; and above all do not bury the 
crown of the plant, but rather leave it a 
fraction of an inch above soil. A top 
dressing of manure in early Spring is 
a good way to increase the size of the 
blossom, and to insure a worthy display 
in your perennial border. Old clumps 
should be divided once in a while. Do 
this preferably after the flowering season 
is over in June or July. 

The various new hybrids offered will 
indeed tempt anyone—lovely pastel 
shades with golden centers. Some of 
the best named varieties are P. album, 
large single white; P. roseum, large deep- 
rose, very good foliage; P. atrosan- 
guineum, dark shades of crimson, some- 





times shaded orange and yellow. A good 
variety for the rockery is P. compositae 
ptarmicaeflorum, silvery-white, with 
beautiful feathery foliage, growing only 
half a foot high. 


Virarnia RicuwacGen, (Calif.) 


Desert Holly 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas is 


jolly, 
Even the Desert rejoices with Holly! 


T Christmastime, in this section of the 

country, show-windows of __ stores 
often display sprigs of the Desert Holly. 
It seems to be a low-growing shrub in 
this locality and its general coloring is 
a grayish-white, both the leaves and 
stems. The leaves are about a half-inch 
long, and of the regular holly shape, 
but not thorny. The texture is leathery, 
almost rubbery. 

It was always disappointing to me 
never to see any berries on the Ho'ly, 
so I went in search of information. Long 
after I had started looking I found it 
in a book, from which I quote the 
following: 

“Atripler hymenelytra—Desert Holly: one 
of the prize productions of Death Valley, 
though its value is in its beauty alone. There 
are considerable arid areas where it is the 
only plant commonly visible. Its silver-gray 
or whitish foliage harmonizes with the harsh 
surroundings. Its bright-red berries, in their 
season, contrast sharply with the sober light- 
ness of the compact bush. The sprays make 
up into wreaths as beautiful as the genuine 

olly, though different in color. It has the 
disadvantage of a somewhat unpleasant odor. 
Hymenelytra seems to find its perfect habitat 


in Death Valley. for there is seldom seen in 
apy other region such a prevalence of the 


plant. or a snecimen of such size. ce ee 
sometimes growing breast-high in those sur- 
roundings. The bush branches compactly 


from a thickened wood base.” 


It grows both wide and high. I did 
not notice any odor to the little sprig I 
had; however. most desert plants and 
shrubs, especially shrubs, do have a more 
or less spicy odor, some kinds being 
very disagreeable. 

This Holly ought to make an ideal 
plant for the rockery in desert climates. 


GrorGig Knipp, (Calif.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Which is more thickly populated with 
birds,—land cultivated and frequented 
by man or dense forests? 

2. What creatures besides the birds have 
the power of flight? 

3. What bird has no feathers on its wings, 
having instead scales much like those 
on its feet, and using the wings more 
for swimming than its feet? 

. Are frogs vegetarians or meat eaters? 

. In what way does the tongue of frogs 
and toads differ from that of other 
creatures? 

6. How does the toad dig its burrow for 
hibernation allowing itself an easy exit 
the coming Spring? 

. How is it possible for a snake to swal- 
low small animals much larger than its 
own mouth and head? 

8. How does the rattlesnake acquire new 

rattles or “buttons?” 

9. Does a grasshopper have wings at the 
time of hatching? 


aI 


~2 


10. How many legs has the common fly? 


(Answers will be found at the end’ of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 


. 
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Timely Suggestions for December 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


“Oh! who can tell the brightest month, 
The dearest and the best? 

We really think December is 
The crown of all the rest, 

For that’s the happy month that brings 
The Christmas joys so blest.” 


ECEMBER, the month of Christ- 
2 mas joys, gifts, and Christmas 

trees is with us again, and so 
it is time to make our preparations. If 
you intend to use any one of the live 
trees on your grounds to grace the Yule 
festival, look over the evergreens you 
have and select a small well-shaped speci- 
men. Before the ground freezes too hard, 
take a sharp spade and cut around the 
soil, somewhat in the manner used in 
root pruning; so that a ball of earth will 
be loosened and the tree easily taken 
up when it will be needed. If you 
plan to put the tree back into the same 
place after the holidays, after the tree 
is taken out fill the hole with leaves, hay, 
or similar material, to keep the soil from 
freezing. 


As the gift of a well-grown plant is 
most appropriate and is sure to be wel- 
comed with delight by any flower lover, 
select and tend with special care some 
of the most shapely and attractive potted 
plants in your window garden. Turn 
the potted plants frequently so that all 
sides may be favored with an equal 
amount of sunshine, and nip off any 
shoots that detract from the shapeliness 
of the plant. As to the kind of plant, 
that is a matter of personal preference, 
though it is a good plan to select a variety 
that is bright and cheery, and one which 
will fit in with the holiday decorations. 
The poinsettia, scarlet geraniums, Christ- 
mas cactus, and red carnations do this 
nicely. Perhaps on account of their 
resemblance to the holly, small-berried 
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shrubs and the Jerusalem 
favorites at this season. Dwarf holly 
plants may be utilized. Chinese and 
obeonica primroses, begonias, cyclamens, 
or pans of scarlet Duc van Thol tulips, 
if well grown and in bloom, make charm- 
ing Christmas gifts. 


cherry are 


Should you not have among your house 
plants any that are fine enough to be 
used as Christmas gifts, consult the ad- 
vertising columns of this and former 
issues of THE FLOWER GROWER. You 
ean from these offerings select at your 
leisure and in the privacy of your home, 
from the December and Christmas spe- 
cials, books and guides for practical gar- 
deners; out-of-the-ordinary vases; garden 
novelties and accessories; and many other 
things that are sure to be appreciated 
by garden lovers and growers of fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables. You will in this 
way also be paying just tribute to the 
advertisers, who by their constant liberal 
patronage make it possible for the 
Editor and publishers to provide you 
with the large amount of interesting, 
helpful, and up-to-date reading matter 
at a moderate price. 


Before stormy days and flying snow 
arrive, take a walk through the woods, 
country wayside, or woodlot and keep 
your eyes open for such decorative mate- 
rial as may still be gathered. Many of 
the wild grasses to be found are quite 
as handsome and decorative as the culti- 
vated, ornamental sorts, when arranged 
naturally with other material. The 
berries of the black elder and barberry 


keep bright a long time; and when mixed 
with evergreens, make an attractive holi- 
day decoration. The bright-red berries 
of the climbing bittersweet, with their 
orange-colored outer casings which re- 
tain their bright co'oring also, may be 
effectively used at Christmas; and to add 
a gay bit of color to the rooms during 
the winter months when flowers are 
scarce, and when we must depend upon 
variegated and colorful foliage plants 
and winter bouquets to furnish a pleasing 
contrast with the greenery. 


Do you lack suitable window space, 
or is your time too limited, to allow you 
to give potted plants the care and atten- 
tion necessary to produce specimen 
plants; and do you nevertheless long to 
have beautiful growing things in your 
home during the dreary winter months? 
Then try the fascinating art of growing 
and foreing into bloom, bulbs in vessels 
of water. This is so simple that even a 
beginner is certain to obtain most satis- 
factory results if plump, solid, blooming- 
size bulbs are used. The paperwhite 
narcissus and its near relative, the Chinese 
sacred lily, are the easiest and quickest 
bulbs to grow in water. It is quite 
possible to have these varieties in bud in 
four weeks or less after the bulbs have 
been started into growth. Start some 
right away, and by Christmas you may 
be able to enjoy a profusion of these 
pure-white, very fragrant blossoms that 
may be depended upon to last well 
throughout the holiday week and into the 
New Year. 


The type of receptacle used should be 
given consideration. For narcissi, be sure 
to use a very deep bowl; one that will 
make it possible to use the many small 
stones or pebbles which will be needed 
to hold the bulbs firmly in place, espe- 
cially after the luxuriant growth of leaves 
and flower-laden stalks has made the 
plants top-heavy. Choose a decorative 
bowl that will harmonize or contrast 
pleasingly with the color scheme of your 
room; or use a glass bowl which will 
allow you to watch with pleasure the root 
growth, as well as that of the green leaves 
and the flower-stalks. For the fragrant 
hyacinths that come in a wide range of 
pretty colors, you may use any vase or 
wide-mouthed bottle so shaped that it will 
hold the bulb so that its base just touches 
the water. However, glasses made just 
for the purpose, with a cuplike shoulder 
to hold the bulb at the top, may be pur- 
chased inexpensively. You will be sure 
to prefer them once you use these hyacinth 
glasses. 


If by any chance you failed to plant 
out some of your Dutch bulbs intended 
for spring blooming, or if you happened 
to receive a gift of choice bulbs at the 
holidays, do not let it worry you; for 
they may still be planted out with every 
chance of a gratifying result. True, they 
are likely to come into flower late, but 
that will serve to prolong the season of 
bloom, which is pleasing. Should the 
ground be frozen so hard that digging 
is real work, just arrange the hardy 
bulbs on the top of the ground in the 
desired location; and cover them with a 
quantity of the garden soil, which it was 

(Continued on page 572) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE energetic vegetable grower who 

plans his garden in a manner to 

get the highest returns from it, has 
a great feeling of satisfaction as Decem- 
ber rolls around. The growing season is 
over for this year and the garden crops 
have, for the most part, long since been 
harvested. But stored away in _ the 
gardener’s home are quantities of vege- 
tables in one form or another. Canning 
and drying have been the means by 
which a variety of vegetables have been 


preserved for future use, since early 
Summer. Many others, including cab- 
bage, carrots, turnips, potatoes, and 


onions, are stored away in their natural 
form. Little wonder the gardener feels 
secure. He has labored long, but is well 
repaid. 

Garden work this month is not of an 
extensive nature. If the rhubarb and 
asparagus have not yet been mulched, 
that should be done at once. Asparagus 
if not mulched may be affected by freez- 
ing and thawing, which may lift the roots 
too near the surface. Manure, well mixed 
with straw, makes a good covering; but 
if this is not to be had, straw or leaves 
will prevent the ground from heaving. 
Well-mulched rhubarb hastens the growth 
in the Spring. The first mild days bring 
the sturdy, red shoots through the ground 
and its warm covering. 


If onions for winter use were raised 
the past Summer, sort them over now if 
there are a number of very small ones, 
planting the sets now for early spring 
use. The tiny onions are planted easily 
by digging a trench about three inches 
deep and dropping the sets just far 
enough apart that they do not touch. 
During mild weather in late Winter they 
will grow and are ready for the table 
almost as soon as the spring-planted 
onions are put in the ground. Onions 
planted now will be very tender and well 
flavored. 


Early December is a good time to 
finish cleaning the garden. Freezing 
weather has done a thorough job of kill- 
ing the vines and plants. Pull them and 
stack loosely that they may dry out and 
be burned a little later. 


Garden seeds saved during the Fall 
should be placed in envelopes or packets 
and labeled, also adding the year. This 
latter precaution is taken in ease there 
are other seed packages left from last 
season’s planting. As a rule many seeds 
are productive over a period of several 
years if kept in a dry place. Parsnip 
seed is an exception, the writer has dis- 
covered. There is a chance that it may 
grow if held over, but it is always 
destroyed. 

The end of the planting season usually 
finds the seed basket in a great state of 
disorder, so before the new seeds are put 
away, it is a good plan to go over all the 
remaining packets, sorting out what we 
do not wish to save. 


Coal ashes are beginning to aceumu- 
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late. Before too great a bulk gathers, 
sift them and scatter over the garden. 
If this is done frequently, the task is not 
burdensome. It is also a good way to 
dispose of them and the ground will 
derive some benefit from the application. 

















A good-sized smooth-skin Tomato, 
Globe—a new pinkish-red 


So whether it is June or December, we 
must keep the garden in mind. There 
is not a month in the year that we should 
ignore it entirely. If we are so inclined, 
we will find work there the calendar 
around. 


Passiflora,—the Passion Flower 


URIOUS, beautiful, rich in legend, 

outstanding in the world of blossoms 
is Passiflora, the Passion Flower. 

The plant that bears this marvelous 
bloom is an evergreen vine. It is found 
growing in paris of China, Australia, 
and Malay. It appears in profusion 
throughout tropical America where it 
wreathes the great forests in beauty. 

The three-lobed leaves of the Passion 


Vine are a deep-green, some _ species 
being attractively variegated with 


creamy blotches. 

This vine climbs by means of its tough 
stems and spiral-like tendrils, and droops 
in graceful festoons. 

The egg-shaped purple, cream, or 
yellow fruit of certain varieties is con- 
sidered to be a real delicacy. From the 
State of Virginia on down through the 
South, where Passiflora grows wild, 
this fruit is called the Maypop. It is 
raised commercially in Florida and in 
California. 

The fruit is mildly acid with a dis- 
tinctive flavor. It is eaten as is, made 
into a refreshing drink having tonic 
qualities, or used in icings, salads, or 
ice cream, and for pies, pickles, and pre- 
serves. 

Most interesting of all are the beautiful 
flowers so closely associated with legend 
and religious superstition. In form the 


blossoms remind one of water lilies. They 
come in blue, red, green, and yellow com- 
binations, and with delicate pastel tint- 
ings. Often the blooms possess a most 
delightful fragrance. 

The peculiar construction of the Pas- 
sion Flower accounts for its historical 
significance. In the curious blossom, the 
implements of the crucifixion were seen 
by the early Italians and Spaniards. 
The petals and sepals signified the 
ten apostles. Peter and Judas were not 
present. The five stamens were the 
wounds of the Crucified One, while 
filaments about the center of the flower 
composed His erown of thorns. The 
hammer and the nails were there, and 
the terrible scourges were the tendrils. A 
three-sectioned pistil represented the 
Holy Trinity. 

This rare plant is not difficult to 
raise. It ean be propagated from cuttings 
or from seed, and is not at all fussy as 
to soil. If potted, the plant can be grown 
in the window garden and should bloom 
when about two years old. 

Each lovely flower, with its entrancing 
perfume, remains open for but one day, 
then closes forever. But other blossoms 
soon takes its place as the Passiflora is 
a free bloomer during a long season. 

If the plant is to be grown outside 
where winter cold is severe, give it a 
protected spot. In Fall the vine should 
be laid upon the ground and covered 
lightly with litter or with coarse straw. 
When Spring comes it can again be 
fastened onto its support, and with the 
return of warm weather will 
onee more a thing of beauty. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


soon be 


Some Hints on House Plants 


F your geraniums look sickly, repot 

them, using three parts garden soil, 
and one part well-rotted stable manure 
mixed with wood ashes; or if unable 
to repot at the time, and if you don’t 
think the trouble is caused by worms, 
place one tablespoonful of ashes near the 
stem of plant and water the plant lightly 
every day for one week. This will ferti- 
lize or rebuild the soil. 

Use Black Leaf 40 for white lice and 
aphids or red spiders, or common tobacco 
water. Soap suds, rather warm, and a 
small brush will remove the seale. These 
infest eacti and other  hard-wooded- 
stalked plants, and will eventually kill 
the plant if not removed. 


Haze Bares, (N. Y.) 


Vegetable Guessing Contest 


1. Ashrid. 

2. Rutpin. 

8. Seap. 

4. Atotop. 

5. Tutceel. 

6. Starmud. 
Vieden. 

8. Begacab. 
9. Flaysis. 

10, Ripsnap. 
11. Rayslep. 
12. Hipsecan. 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Good work ennobles everyone, and lives even after we are gone. 


OUNTLESS numbers of Americans 
have paid respect to the tomb of 
our Uni..own Soldier at Arlington, 

where on each Armistice Day anniver- 
sary memorial services are held and the 
tomb bravely decorated with flowers. 
The picture shown on this page is the 
British Unknown Soldier’s Tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, the more interesting be- 
cause it is rare. It is the eustom of high 
dignitaries to place a memorial wreath 
on such tombs in countries where they 
are visiting. In case you plan to visit 
Wes’minster Abbey, you will find this 
tomb located not far from the west door, 
in the middle of the nave. 


Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations ; cultivate peace and harmony with 
all.— W ASHINGTON. 


Did you forget all about saving flower 
petals to make potpourri; and now it is 
too late? Not at all. Take a pinch of 
this, a tablespoon of that, a teaspoon of 
something else, a few drops of several 
things, and there you are: Caraway seeds, 
cardamons, nutmeg, sassafras, sweet bay, 
cinnamon, lavender flowers or the oil, 
vanilla pods, or even the pure extract; 


cloves, peppermint, thyme, sage, rose- 
mary, benzoin, eucalyptus, orris root, 


dried lemon or orange peel, lemon ver- 
bena oil and anything else you ean think 
of that smells nice—go a little slow on the 
stronger-scented oils or they will kill 
the more delicate odors. Next, crush. or 
grind them and spray with brandy, and 
you are all “set.” From time to time 
spray again with brandy as the ingredi- 
ents dry out. You will find that “the 
smell thereof makes the heart merrie and 
joyful and delighteth the senses.” 


Save all the old flower and seed cata- 
logues; the illustrations, especially the 
highly-eolored ones, make fine scrap 
books for children at home or those in 
hospitals. No better way to make them 
nature-conscious, or to get them inter- 
ested in botany. Children learn so much 
just through pictures; and when mak- 
ing up such a serap book, do not discard 
the vegetable illustrations either. Any 
youngster will take much more interest 
in his daily dose of carrots or spinach, if 
he remembers seeing a picture of how 
they look growing and has been told 
something about them and the garden. 
In that way it will just come to be seeond 
nature for children to take an interest in 
all that grows. 


More about vegetable dyes: Green 
peach leaves,.also bark of the white oak 
tree, make good dye. A fine red ean be 
made from the bark of the red oak; set 
with a small lump of lime. Another In- 
dian red can be made from sumac, using 
alum also to set it. A bright red-orange 
ean be obtained by using broom sedge; 
dye and dry, later recolor with madder 
root. 
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Tomb of British Unknown Soldier in West- 
minster Abbey. Tablet, Belgian marble; 


lettering, bronze 


“*What startled you, my pretty child?’ 
‘Oh, please sir, only hark! 
I’m almost ‘fraid to take a step— 
The dogwood—hear it bark!’” 

There are several species of Dogwood. 
Cornus florida is said to be an excellent 
substitute for quinine, minus any ill 
after-effects of that drug. The bark yields 
many chemicals. It is a tonic, astringent, 
and somewhat of a stimulant, taking the 
place of Peruvian bark. Fine also in an 
ointment. 

Granting a fig bar, or a chocolate bar, 
taste better than nibbling on an iron bar, 
just the same you need a certain amount 
of not only iron but other minerals, to 
remain well. People talk of steel nerves, 
an iron constitution, a heart of gold, feet 
like lead, a “brassy” fellow, but that’s not 
what we mean. For instance everyone 
has just a teeny mite of copper in his 
liver’ which, plus a certain bit of iron, 
gives him just the right blood pigment. 
But take your minerals the safe way, 
namely through the vegetable route. They 
have done the work of assimilating the 
minerals which you ean never hope to do. 

Now the avocado, sometimes also called 
the alligator pear, contains both copper 
and iron so is fine healthy eating. They 
are getting better known all the time, 
and in almost every home it is a com- 
mon sight to see one or two seeds sitting 
in a bottle of water in a sunny window. 
They make lovely house plants with their 
glossy leaves. They grow up into big 


girls too; so if you live in a suitable 
climate, plant them outside in a year or 
so, or in some sheltered spo‘ if your 
climate is not suitable, or in a big tub 
on the porch. 


Be fearless, be just ; sympathize with your 
friends, but don’t sympathize with their 
troubles. Troubles talked about and 
thought about, increase.—L. FILLMORE. 


So don’t tell your troubles to your 
friends, or to the world either,—both have 
enough of their own. Tell them to your 
flowers instead, or to the bees. You re- 
member in Europe there used to be an old 
custom for the peasants to “tell the bees?” 
Or tell them to the cat maybe,—or to 
the pup. George Eliot said “Animals 
are such agreeable friends—they ask no 
questions, they pass no criticism.” But 
the Quakers have the best way of all. 
When they want to think a thing out, or 
talk over their troubles, they just sit down 
quietly by themselves and do not speak a 
word, seeking help from the “Inner Light” 
within. Try it for yourselves sometime. 
I have and it works fine. 


Perhaps someone could start up a brisk 
trade by gathering grand medicinal herbs 
—often known only as common weeds— 
in the Spring, that make fine table greens 
cooked or are good raw in salads. As a 
matter of fact we heard somewhere that 
poke was now being cultivated to sell for 
er ns. One ean keep on cutting it after 
the manner of cutting asparagus many 
times during early Spring. Poke as a 
medicine is grand, you know. For greens 
there are brooklime, similar to water- 
eress in taste, also for salads; herb henry, 
much like spinach; dandeloins you all 
know, cooked or eaten raw when young 
and tender; shepherd’s purse, smallage, 
also may be eaten; yellow goat’s beard 
roots cooked like parsnips or eaten raw 
in salad; young orach in salad; parsley 
roots also cooked like carrots, (parsley 
is good medicinally for so many troubles) ; 
sneezewort also for salads and prickly 
sow thistle, as well as sheep sorrel. 


Oil of roses and coal tar are said to be 
identical in composition; their difference 
in odor being merely a question of rate 
vibration. 

Colors of flowers are merely different 
rates of vibrations. Cats can hear higher- 
pitched tones than man; birds can see 
better than man. All matter of vibration 
rates. 

The sereen star, Ginger Rogers, is in- 
terested in Japanese flower arrangement, 
and has learned how to make cut daisies 
and cornflowers look as if growing in- 
stead of being cut. Real artistry that, 
and an absorbing subject too. 

Mount Vernon visitors now have a new 
fad,—searching for four-leaf clovers on 
the historic ground to bring them extra 
good luck. 
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Editorial Notes 


At last has come a book giving just 
the information wanted for the acid 
soil border or section; at least in part, 
for it deals with wild flowers only. 
Here’s hoping another on the same lines 
will soon appear for cultivated plants. 
“Pioneering With Wild Flowers” is most 
fascinating. 


Several dealers, principally in New 
England it seems, have been making a 
business of cultivatinz wild flowers for 
the trade. Experienced gardeners say 
that such plants will give a much greater 
chance of success than those dug by 
amateurs and more or less ignorantly 
treated. Another factor for success is 
that plants obtained from a professional 
grower have had at least two years of 
cultivation, thus being stronger and 
better able to endure transplanting. The 
best plants have been raised from seed or 
perhaps by cuttings or divisions. How- 
ever started, their whole life has been 
one of special care and cultivation. Buy- 
ing wild flowers mav cost more, but it 
eliminates a considerable loss of plants 
dug without ‘sufficient knowledge of how 
to care for them; and a still greater factor 
is that the woods, fields, bogs, and other 
haunts of native plants, are not despoiled 
with the consequent extermination of 
many species. 


Most amateur gardeners aspire to a 
“Wild Flower Section,” and into it many 
of them put any and all wild plants 
they are able to obtain, usually after 
trips to the woods. But there are woods 
and woods; some very acid, some slightly 
so, some dry; others wet and boggy. In 
all, wild flowers are growing, but it 
stands to reason that all cannot be made 
to thrive in one location in the garden. 
However, if one has sufficient space, acid 
sections, bogs, dry sandy spots, slightly 
acid, and alkaline ones, can be prepared. 
Thus practically all the wild flowers can 
be given just the location and soil needed. 
Curbing one’s longing to have all sorts 
of gardens when space is limited is a bit 
trying. 


The latest desire is a small but prop- 
erly equipped bog garden, with quivery 
sphagnum moss, pitcher plants, sundews 
(both round-and narrow-leafed), cotton 
grass, wild callas, pogonias, and calopo- 
gons such as we used to find on sphagnum 
bogs in a certain lake in the nearby 
Adirondacks. A proper location that 
will not throw the entire garden out of 
harmony has not yet been discovered; 
still there is one slight possibility pro- 
vided a little readjusting in the wild 
flower section is done; and what amateur 
gardener would be happy with no 
alterations to be made? 


A certain patch of woods, not too far 
from the city for a Saturday tramp, in 
the days that are gone but not forgotten, 
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‘for its winter rest. 


was the place to get painted trillium 
(trillium undulatum) but not the larger 
white grandiflorum. Why not both? No 
special thought had been given to the 
reason until it was learned in the previ- 
ously-mentioned book that the painted 
trillium “is apparently estranged from 
the rest of the family because it likes a 
different location and insists on growing 
in very acid soil, along with bunchberry, 
trailing arbutus, and the pink moccasin 
flower.” These delightful companions 
were absent from our woods but the soil 
must have contained the desired amount 
of acid. Clintonia and wood lily are 
other lovers of very acid soil. 


During the fall hurricane that struck 
the southeast coast of Florida, some of 
the fruit hanging on the sausage tree 
(kigelia pinnata) near Miami was blown 
off. One has been received in Utica by 
a member of the Garden Club, who 
saw the tree loaded with its mammoth 
light-brown fruit a couple of years 
ago. Several of us were in Florida that 
Winter and took pictures of the tree. 
The fruit hangs on long ropes like stems, 
sometimes two or three on one stem. The 
one sent to Utica is about two feet long 
and three or four inches in diameter. It 
is very heavy. The April 1935 American 
Botanist has an article about this curious 
tree, which is a native of the Victoria 
Lake region of Africa. “It is reported 
that it is held sacred by the natives, who 
celebrate their festivals under its 
branches and erect poles made of its 
wood before the homes of their chiefs.” 
It must be some trick to dodge in and 
out among the fruit which hangs nearly 
to the ground. A bump of the head 
against one would be no joke. “Speci- 
mens may be seen at St. Petersburg and 
Miami and others are reported from 
Panama.” These came from_ seeds 
brought to America about thirty years 
ago, by Dr. David Fairchild, U. S. Agri- 
cultural Explorer. They were planted 
at the Florida Experiment Station and 
the resulting young trees distributed in 
Southern Florida. Apparently only two 
have survived, and so far we have found 
no one who knows of the one said to be 
in St. Petersburg. 


Useful Hints for December 


FOF Central New York, early Decem- 
ber is the time to cover the garden 
This work used to be 
possible after the middle of November, 
but for several years warm spells have 
made it dangerous. Can it be that there 
is some truth to the often-heard “the 
climate is changing” tales? 


After the ground is frozen and before 
snow comes to stay, plants are dormant 
and should be kept so until all danger of 
thawing and freezing in the Spring is 
over. The only way to do this is by 
covering them. Just how to give a cover- 
ing that will protect without smothering 
or rotting the plants is something of a 
problem. Peat moss seems to do well 
with most kinds, but perhaps it would be 
unwise to use it on lovers of dry sandy 
soil. 


Whatever covering is used it must not 
mat down into a wet soggy mass. This 


is the danger with leaves. To be sure, 
leaves provide winter covering for wild 
flowers, but only for the varieties that 
are at home among the trees from which 
the leaves fall. Such plants are used 
to their protection, and also require the 
soil produced by the decaying leaves. 


Oak leaves and pine needles are very 
acid, so they should not be used to cover 
plants desiring little or no acid. On the 
other hand they make the best covering 
for arbutus and other plants that will live 
only in very acid soil. 


Evergreen boughs, other than pine, 
make an excellent covering as they hold 
up away from the plants, thus letting 
in the air while keeping off the hot spring 
sunshine. If leaves sift in over them, 
these give an added protection without 
matting. Plants that object to the slight- 
est taste of acid must not receive this 
covering, as all evergreens produce some 
acidity. 


Know the nature of each of your 
plants before trying to cater to their 
needs. 


By now the garden should be cleaned 
up, freed of all weeds, so that the first 
week of December will see the finishing 
touches. Do not gamble on chances of 
warm weather later. For the past two 
years December after the first week has 
been a very cold icy month. 


Some people rush around at the 
eleventh hour (twelfth month) with 
bulbs to put in. It can be done, even 
with the aid of a crowbar, but an earlier 
planting would have been far better. 


Tulips seem to endure much such abuse 
and do their best to respond. Nature, 
even with our own abused bodies, does 
her best to overcome such ill treatment. 


Spring-flowering bulbs make their root 
growth and also sprouts in the Fall. 
They should be in the ground in time to 
allow for this start. 


If you were fortunate enough to ob- 
tain pairs of the praying mantis to rid 
your garden of aphis and other harmful 
insects, be careful not to destroy their 
frothy masses which contain the eggs and 
are deposited on the stocks of garden 
plants and weeds. Nature Magazine gives 
pictures of: these masses on stems in a 
field or some such spot. They should 
be carefully protected. 


Just before putting on that winter 
covering, why not scatter a dust spray 
over the entire garden; that is, right 
down on to the ground where it can kill 
hibernating germs and insects? 


Notice to Garden Clubs 


N order to make this department of 
especial interest to Garden Clubs, I 
will be glad to have Clubs send in reports 
of their activities, programs, and so on, 
in order to pass on to other Garden Clubs 
material that will be of interest to them. 


Through the Garden Club Department 
we want to aid in all ways possible. 
Garden Clubs are not a passing fad. They 
have come to stay and be a power for 
good. 

M. P. TF. 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit, (Indian Turnip) 


UR wild flower this month is called 

“Jack-in-the-pulpit,” or Indian Tur- 
nip, because the Indians found out that 
the roots or bulbs of these flowers when 
cooked made good food. They are 
cousins of the Skunk Cabbage, also the 
Calla Lily. 

The plant grows from a stalk from 
which grows a long-stemmed, three-parted 
leaf which looks like three leaves. At the 
point where the leaf grows out from the 
stalk, grows what looks very much like a 
striped leafy vase with a top curving 
over in a pointed flap. Rising straight 
from the center, just peeping out of the 
vase, sits Jack himself; really a little 
club-shaped part of the plant. The vase 
projects over to protect the tiny yellow 
flowers that grow inside the plant. 

These plants grow in moist woodlands 


and thickets in many parts of the country. , 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 


Tommy’s Christmas 


HE enclosed picture of Tommy, the 

_writer’s pet kitten, shows him in a 
basket, turned on the side. This was taken 
sometime during the late Summer, when 
he was a good-sized kitten. 

When Winter came on and colder 
weather made its appearance, Tommy 
slept in a warm box under the porch. 
He liked warm milk to drink too. As the 
holiday season drew near, and members of 
the family were thinking of Christmas 
gifts, Tommy must come in for his share 
also. 











Tommy, Miss Haas’ Pet Kitten 


To be sure, kittens do not care for 
gifts such as boys and girls like, but they 
do like some nice warm scraps from the 
Christmas dinner table. Do not forget 
your pets, boys and girls, but give them 
a nice meal and a warm place to sleep 
not only for their Christmas present, but 
all Winter. 

EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 
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Why Not Start a Scrapbook? 


F you live in the North, as I do, when 

snow covers the ground and flowers do 
not bloom, and the insects are under- 
ground, then is the time to start a scrap- 
book. This scrapbook may contain items 
about, and pictures of, either (or both) 
flowers and insects. There is a very close 
connection between flowers and insects. 
Those who study insects (we call them 
familiarly “bugs’’) are finding out things 
that can be turned to helping the growth 
of flowers. I enjoy learning about in- 
sects; and so I suggest a “Book of Bugs,” 
as we may call that scrapbook. 

During the past Summer, as usually 
with every Summer, there has grown 
in my yard a big garden of golden glow. 
Most every Summer the stems of these 
flowers become covered with numerous 
little red insects, aphids they are called. 
This Summer, for some reason I do not 
know, I saw only one stem filled with 
them! But I noticed that there were 
plenty of other kinds of inseects—which 
may have eaten most the aphids. One of 
the insects which captures plant lice and 
aphids, is a small wasp. This fellow often 
lives in old stumps of trees, and stores 
these pesty insects there. 

Thus, that small wasp is helpful to 
garden flowers, taking away those smaller 
insects which eat the stems, leaves of the 
flowers, as well as the flowers themselves. 

Our serapbook ean be filled with items 
about such insect-creatures, so that, dur- 
ing the Winter, you will be making a file 
of materi 
of things in connection with your garden. 
Then, when Summer comes again, you will 
have collected an _ interesting Insect 
Serapbook that can perhaps be used. In 
the book, articles about insects, (pictures 
of them when they can be found), are to 
be included; and notes you may write in 
vourself, after reading about insects. 
Such a serapbook becomes a lot of fun, 
(I know—I’ve made them), and can be 
followed as an enjoyable winter night’s 
entertainment and hobby. 

MontTGcoMERY Mutrorp, (N. Y.) 





Sirius, the Dog Star 


URING the month of December, a 

brilliant star, Sirius, The Dog Star, 

ean be seen about seven o’clock, in the 

southeastern part of the Heavens. It is 

the brightest of all of the stars and first 

appears in the evening sky about the mid- 
dle of November. 

It has borne this name for many, many 
vears, because ancient people thought it 
resembled the dog. This star is also 
responsible for the term “dog days,” as 
it was thought that the star in some way 
caused the heat of the breathless days of 
Summer. 


and even pictures perhaps— 


The story is told that when the mighty 
hunter Orion was turned into a constella- 
tion, his dog Sirius was also turned into a 
star. Sirius is seen about to spring after 
Lepus the Hare, which crouches under 
Orion’s feet. 

A study of the stars helps us to think 
better. Just looking at the stars on a 


clear night is inspiring. 
EstHer Haas, ( Nebr.) 
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The beautiful Christmas Poin- 
settia flower is not really a flower 
at all but an arrangement of 
leaves which looks like a flower 


Touch-Me-Not 


A staid grand-dame 
A dainty tot, 

A blooming flower, 
A touch-me-not. 


= 


The tiny maid, 
With love amiss, 
Gives pretty flower, 
A little kiss. 


The flower snaps shut, 
Affrights the tot 
Grand-dame explains, 
It’s a touch-me-not. 
HARRIET PACKARD, (Ohio) 


Chamomile, From the Greek 


PRETTY yellow daisy bloomed on 

a year-old plant. The stalks had 
grown slowly for months until they were 
two feet high. The leaves were beauti- 
fully eut. Yellow Chamomile was the 
name of this flower. 

The first part of this Greek word means 
“ground,” and the last part reminds you 
of “melon.” The wild Chamomile has an 
odor which the people of the olden times 
described by the words, “ground melon.” 


Laura Wison, (Calif.) 
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Gladiolus,—W asaga 


High-Scoring 


Gladiolus Varieties 
By ADAM STEINHAUER, (Mich.) 


T the last show of the Greater 
A erst Gladiolus Society, the out- 

standing varieties which attracted 
most attention and which were selected 
by the judges as representing the cream 
of the show, were as follows: 


Betty Co-ed (Briggs); soft creamy- 
pik; one of the outstanding varieties, 
both as individual blooms and as a group. 

Red Phipps (Briggs); glowing-red; 
the liveliest of all in this color. 

Mrs. T. E. Langford (Crow); large, 
daintily ruffled; exquisite app.e-blossom- 
pink with a touch of canary in the 
throat. 

Picardy (Palmer); large, ruffled, soft 
shrimp-pink; a strong competitor at any 
show. 

D. A. Hay (New Zealand); large, 
beautiful, so’t pink, blending to a pleas- 
ing ivory throat; a fine flower with a 
straight spike. 

Miss New Zealand (New Zealand) ; 
salmon-apricot, blotched deeper, with a 
rose suffusion. The very largest flower 
at the show; its placement is perfect; a 
graceful beauty that is strikingly dif- 
ferent. 

Hercules (Crow); fine, large, clear 
buff with bronze-orange buds; blooms of 
the heaviest substance. 

Wasaga (Palmer); large, glowing, 
clear, somewhat ruffled flower, of the very 
finest soft-apricot and a vivid buff in the 


€ 
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throat; an entirely new shade in Glads. 

Betty-Brown-Eyes (Briggs); orange 
with distinct, lively, maroon-brown 
blotches that look like big brown eyes, 
indeed; very unusual. 

Gertrude Swenson (Australia); large, 
beautiful shade of mauve, melting to at- 
tractive white blotches with a pleasing 
soft-mauve feather; these hues blend har- 
moniously; another fine flower without 
crowding. 

Dr. Gladys Montgomery (New Zea- 
land); large, attractively ruffled, clear, 
deep-lavender without crowding; an im- 
posing Glad of the very best of place- 
ment. 

Champlain (Palmer); large, vivid, 
clear, pale heliotrope-blue, with a slightly 
darker throat. Its color is the liveliest 
in this group. 

Redwood Beauty (Majeski); large, 
winsomely ruffled; flame-red in color with 
a darker throat that is bordering cream; 
a beautiful flower of the heaviest sub- 
stance. 

Bagdad (Palmer) ; 
smoky-old-rose. 

Mother Machree (Stevens); odd com- 
bination of colors makes this flower very 
outstanding. 

Aflame (Hornberger); giant begonia- 
rose hooded flower that refuses to grow 
older. 

Star of Bethlehem (Pfitzer); large, 
beautiful white with the very finest of 
substance, with perfectly-set blooms. 

Zillah (Parkman); tall, massive 
flower of soft, warm yellow and incon- 
spicuous reddish lines in the throat; at- 
tractively ruffled. 

Golden Goddess (Salbach) ; 


very large, dark 


ruffled; an 


unusual variety of the purest gold; 
nothing bigger in this color. A truly 


ideal exhibition Glad that is enchanting. 

Miss Greeley (Briggs); an improve- 
ment on the temperamental and late 
Phipps. Placement is excellent. 


Decorating With Evergreens 


(Continued from page 547) 


the dinner table. Use the brightest col- 
ored fruits obtainable; oranges, tanger- 
ines, shiny red apples, bananas, pale-green 
grapes, rather than dark-purple ones. 
Heap them generously in a wooden bowl 
for an informal dinner, in a silver dish 
for greater formality. Lay them on a 
reflector to be most modern looking. Add 
a few sprays of Evergreen, not enough 
to equal the amount of fruit, but sufli- 
cient to enhance the orange and red and 
yellow tones. 


EVERGREEN COMBINATIONS 

N using different Evergreens in a group- 

ing, it is well to remember that con- 
trast of foliage, of manner of growth, 
of depth of color, is always most interest- 
ing. White pine with Austrian pine or 
red pine is not enough contrast. Hem- 
lock, with its very short leaves, is espe- 
cially pleasing with Mugho or mountain 
pine. Cedar and yew are too much alike 
in effect to be used together; use either 
one with long-needled pine branches. 

But remember, always, that a few 
branches, arranged to show beauty of 
line, are far more interesting than a mass 
of Evergreen which gives only a blotch 
of dark color. Bear in mind, too, that it 
takes just as much thought to make a 
beautiful grouping of Evergreens as it 
does to make a satisfying Flower 
Arrangement. 


Timely Suggestions for December 
(Continued from page 567) 


suggested last month that you secure and 
keep on hand to use in an emergency. 
You will appreciate the fact that having 
in readiness an ample reserve of potting 
soil, which ean be handled with ease at 
any time during the Winter, is a great 
convenience. In this ease it saves labor 
and the bulbs too. 


As December brings the end of the 
year and the end of the gardening season, 
clean up all rubbish. Burn any waste 
material that is likely to be diseased or 
infested with the nests of insects. If any 
of the garden implements are not already 
taken care of properly, collect them, 
scrape off the soil, wipe them with a 
woolen cloth, grease or oil the metal 
parts, and place the tools under shelter so 
that they will remain in good condition 
until they will again be needed. In fact, 
this is a good time to do the many odds 
and ends of garden tasks that will save 
very valuable time and lighten consider- 
ably the work in the Spring, when there 
is always a rush. With the beds mulched, 
the plants at rest, the garden tidied, and 
the tools put away, you may now take a 
respite from active gardening and devote 
your spare time to reading, thinking, and 
planning for the coming growing season. 
Having weathered the labors of the past 
season, recall its successes and failures, 
and prepare yourself for a better and 
brighter year. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


The Woodcock migrates South in the 
Fall, when the ground becomes crusted 
from frost. He has to dig his worms 
elsewhere in low, moist soil. The grounds 
where Woodeocks feed can be recognized 
by their borings and whitewashed-like 
droppings. 


Autumn Leaves that have fallen, lay 
on the ground quite flat until the first 
hard frost, when they eurl or roll up. 


Persimmons, as many people think, 
should not he touched by frost to be 
edib'e. If they are unfit to eat before 
frost, it is because the variety is a late 
one, and the Persimmons have not ma- 
tured. 


Asparagus Bushes furnish a_ yellow 
splash on the landseape in late Fall. A 
hedgerow of it is quite brilliant, and out- 
standing on the landseape. Evening 
Grosbeaks are fond of its red berries in 
Winter. 


At a resort in Northern Michigan, a 
friend told how they were pestered by 
a Black Bear getting into the ice-honse. 
One night the Bear found, inside the 
building, a Skunk, ready to greet him. 
Its peculiar “perfume” enraged the Bear, 
and the commotion which followed caused 
the lone resorters to investigate. Imagine 
their surprise, to find their nightly visitor 
was a Bear, which they shot. 


Penguins fly under water. The wings 
work like paddles and the feet are used 
as rudders. 
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HOMEMADE WINTER GREENERY 


There are several things a person can do 
to furnish “greenery” for the house when 
Jack Frost has been a little too harsh on 
the plants outside. Try digging a few 
medium-sized horse-radish roots and cut- 
ting off the large leaves. The roots should 
be about two inches in tength. Split them 
and place on a layer of rocks in any shal- 
low bowl. Add enough water to just touch 
the roots, and in a few days you will be 
rewarded with small leaves, replicas of the 
large ones which grow on the plants out- 
side. One good thing about these “plants” 
is the fact that when you tire of them, you 
can throw them out without feeling badly 
about it. 

Just one more suggestion for winter 
“greenery.” Use a fish bowl or something 
similar, and fill it half full with soil, first 
lining the bowl with moss if you can find 
some. Small ferns can be plarted in the 
soil, or seeds that make small seedlings can 
be used,—such as columbine, poppy, fox- 
glove, ete. A small broken mirror, with 
the edges carefully hidden with soil, makes 
a realistic pond or lake. Tiny animals can 
be used to furnish “life” in your living 
picture. A few small pebbles will make 
good “boulders” near your “lake.” | After 
the first watering, it should not need any 
more for a long time, as the bowl is. to 
be covered with glass to keep the moisture 
inside. 

MurieEL Hout Dosson, (IIl.) 


MINIATURE MARIGOLDS 


I wonder how many readers are ac- 
quainted with the very tiny Marigolds 
which are now grown by a few flower 
lovers. They are most beautiful of all, very 
small produced in great profusion, with 
fine lacy leaves. The plants grow about 
8 or 10 inches high; flowers about the size 
of a dime, and make a fine solid bed or 
border plant. In a park here there was a 
large star of them, all alike. They bloomed 
for many weeks, full of buds and flowers, 
and make a grand plant for the rock 
garden. They are so pretty and attractive 
to all that they should become recognized 
and grown by all. They make a fine table 
bouquet with the fine-cut leaves which are 
a sort of grayish-green. I have not seen 
them advertised in the catalogues, but sup- 
pose they must be in some. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


DERRIS ELLIPTICA 


“Derris elliptica,’” or Aker tuba of the 
Malays, is a large woody creeper of odd- 
pinnate leaves. Flowers are large and 
showy, in panicles of white flowers tinted 
pink. Are followed by thin strap-shaped 
pods 2% inches long containing one or two 
seeds. 

In Perak, flowers in February and March 
and fruits in May and June. Cultivated 
by. means of cuttings. Roots have milky 
sap and a pleasant aromatic odor. Has 
an acrid taste, causing flow of saliva which 
later causes numbness to tongue and palate. 
Roots dug in January when plant is leafless 
and then dried in sun. Must be kept dry 
or root spoils. Is blackish-brown in color. 

This plant is a prison for insect pests 
and blights. Used in Malay as fish and 
arrow poison. Fish killed in this way are 
not poisonous to human beings. 


Dr. Davin CoopPER, 
‘From Chemist € Druggist) 
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TIGRIDIA OR MEXICAN SHELL- 
FLOWER 


The Tigridia, Mexican Shellflower, (Ti- 
gridia Pavonia graniuora), is native of 
Mexico and Central America. It is a mem- 
ber of the large family Iridaceae. Although 
a tropical oe it grows well in our gar- 
dens in the Summer as far North as 
Canada. “The Ladies Home Journal,” in 
a recent issue, describes the flowers as 
follows: 

“This brilliant silken triangle unfolds from 
its long slender bud and bursts into sharply 
contrasting tints of fire, leaping from bright 
yellow to molten orange and vivid scarlets, 
and is eagerly sought as a rare but sturdy 
garden novelty.” 





The Tigridia (Tigridia Pavonia grandiflora) 
also known as the Mexican Shellflower 


The blooms last only a day, but they 
make up for that in a succession of blooms 
that gives one a gorgeous display of color 
from July to frost. The leaves are sword- 
like, similar to gladiolus. 

Plant the bulbs, (secured from most seed 
and bulb firms), when the soil is warm, 
about four inches deep in moderately rich 
soil, preferably in a hot, sunny location. 
Water freely after the sword-like leaves 
appear. Summer culture is like that of 
gladiolus, except the need for frequent 
soaking with water. Dig before freezing 
weather in the Fall, and place in dry sand 
or peat moss, in a warm, dry place away 
from rodents, as mice prefer Tigridias to 
cheese. Do not clean or separate the clus- 
ter of bulbs until planting time in Spring. 


Don Evcene Dewey, (N. Y.) 


CONTRADICTORY SOIL RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


Two constantly reappearing recommenda- 
tions I have never been able to understand. 

(1) “To lighten and loosen a soil that 
cements after a rain, add sand.” Anyone 
who knows cement knows that addition of 
sand makes concrete. “Use sharp sand,” the 
gardeners say. So say also the concrete 
makers, for sharp sand makes stronger con- 
crete. It is my impression those garden 
recommenders have yet to make the ac- 





quaintance of a soil that cements. 
ought to try some of mine. 

To lighten and loosen a soil that cements, 
use powdered charcoal, but not recklessly. 

(2) “When planting a bulb, put a hand- 
ful of sand at the base for drainage.” 

Maybe bulbs do better with a handful of 
sand at the base. Some people who have 
tried it seem to think so. I am not ques- 
tioning the statement. It is the explana- 
tion that queers me. A handful of sand 
in the bottom of a small pot can drain it 
beautifully, to be sure, but what is a hand- 
ful of sand in the acreage of all outdoors? 
Where can a handful of sand drain water 
from a bulb in a soil that needs drainage? 
Up? Down? Sideways? Nowhere. It 
may furnish storage space for an extra 
teaspoonful of water, but what is a tea- 
spoonful of water out of a whole rain- 
storm? 


They 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Epitor’s Notrs:—Brother Auten, as usual, 
introduces some sharp points in connection 
with the use of sand in soils either to lighten 
hard soils, or to harden light soils. While 
as suggested, sharp sand is used in cement, 
and the sharper and clearer it is the stronger 
the concrete, yet it follows just as surely 
that if an excess of sand is used you will 
not have concrete at all, but only a mixture 
of cement and sand. So sand will certainly 
lighten hard soil if used in sufficient quantity, 
the quantity depending on how near like 
Brother Auten’s gumbo the soil may be. 

Then there is the question of using a hand- 
ful of sand under each bulb for drainage. It 
is certainly right that this does not furnish 
drainage in fact, but it does serve to increase 
the area for absorption of water. A bulb 
sitting in hard soil will stand in water much 
longer than it will sitting in sand, because 
the sand increases thé area of absorption of 
water and a handful of sand presumably would 
add several times to the area of absorption. 

These are practical matters, and the above 
explanation is offered from a practical stand- 
point. Some of the recommendations which 
are heard from time to time, are foolish in 
themselves unless qualified, but it would seem 
that both the recommendations under consid- 
eration here are eorrect when the mechanical 
action of sand is explained. 


PERENNIAL BORDER HINTS 


In planning a perennial border, it is well 
to select those th'ngs which will give con- 
tinuous bloom. Tulips, daffodils, and irises 
give early bloom; but other things of about 
the same height must be planted, which 
will bloom later; and still others of a 
little greater height that will bloom until 
frost, such as lilies, delphiniums, phlox, ete. 
The first year after planting perennials, it 
is desirable to plant annual among them, 
so as to assure bloom during the growing 
time of the perennials. 


Haze. Bates, (N. Y.) 


WINDOW BOX SUGGESTIONS 


Now is the time for all good gardeners to 
come to the aid of the unsightly, bare win- 
dow boxes a great many of you are bound 
to have this Winter. After the summer 
plants have been removed or killed by 
frosts, try planting crocus bulbs in the 
boxes. Scillas, snowdrops, or grape hya- 
cinths do equally well. There are several 
kinds of evergreen vines one can use in 
these boxes in the Winter. The crocus can 
be obtained in mixed colors, or all one 
color, just as you prefer. If the window 
boxes are on the south side of the house, 
you might try placing a pane of glass over 
them and the crocuses should come up and 
bloom earlier than the others. 


Muriet Hort Dosson, (IIl.) 
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THE NEW SOLEIL D'OR NARCISSUS 


How many have tried the new Soleil 
dOr Narcissus? They are similar to the 
-aperwhite variety, except that there are 
more bud stalks and they have yellow 
flowers with deeper-yellow cups. They take 
a little longer to force, but are worth the 
extra time you have to wait. They are 
grown in ‘rocks and water, as are the 
Paperwhite. Try a few of the Narcissus in 
a crockery bowl for your kitchen window. 
A dozen of the white Narcissus will carry 
you through the Winter with almost con- 
tinuous bloom. Add a dozen yellow, for 
extra enjoyment. They may be started as 
early as September or October. Ordinary 
gravel may be used, and a top layer of 
plain pearl shell chips or colored ones will 
improve the looks of your flower bowls. 
Always remember to set the bowls in a 
dark, cool place until the tops are three 
or four inches high; if you don’t, they are 
apt to grow too tall and fall over. 


Muriet Hott Dosson, (IIl.) 


MIXING OF FRUIT OR VEGETABLES 
Answer No. 5 of “Tune In On Nature” 
(October) is incorrect in that as both the 
Jonathan and Grimes Golden apple are of 
mixed parentage, the seed of either will 
produce as many kinds of apples as there 
are seeds. Presuming that the lady was 
correct in stating that the seed would be 
that of the root stock, she is still wrong 
for the Jonathan was itself grafted on a 
wild root and the seed in that case would 
be wild. 

This business of plants mixing is not 
understand by many, as is seen by the re- 
ports of melons and squash mixing, for 
instance. Plant pumpkin and squash side 
by side, (buy the seed from some good 
seed house), and you will have pump- 
kin and squash. Save seed from these, 
plant them next year, and the result will 
look like a htter of alley cats; for the 
mixing is in the seed, not in the plant 
itself. 

A. W. M., (Ind.) 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR SMALL 
SEEDLINGS 


If you happen to have some small seed- 
lings that you want to carry over the Win- 
ter and don’t want to smother them, try 
crumbling dry soft maple leaves around 
them. This forms a mulch around the roots 
and does not smother them either. I built 
a small rock “walk” around mine to “keep 
the wind off.” A board or a few branches 
can be placed over the whole thing to keep 
the heavy ice ard snow from crushing the 
tender plants. 

Muriet Hott Dorson, (IIl.) 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST HAS 
MOUTH 

May I call your attention to Helen E. 
Ruyle’s, (Nebr.), “Tune In On Nature” for 
August? She states that the adult Seven- 
teen-vear Locust has no mouth parts, and 
must hurry to mate and lay eggs before it 
is overcome by starvation. 

The following quotation is from “Insects; 
Their Ways and Means of Living,” by 
Robert E. Snodgrass, which is volume five 
of the Smithsonian Scientific Series 1930, 
page 200: 

peri- 
takes 


formerly supposed that the 
ydical cicada (Seventeen-year Locust) 
no food during the brief time of its adult 
life, but we know from the observations of 
Mr. W. T. Davis, Dr. A. L. Quaintance, and 
others and from a study of the stomach con- 
tents made by the writer that the insects do 
feed abundantly by sucking the sap from the 
trees on which they live. The cicada . . . 
has a piercing and sucking beak by which it 
punctures the plant tissues and draws the 
sap to its mouth.” 


Howarp DOoL-r, 


“It was 


(Mich. ) 
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MORE ABOUT LILY CULTURE 


In the September number I find an error 
in my article, “Growing Lilies from Seed.” 
Instead of the seed being planted about 
three inches deep, it should be covered 
about three times its thickness. This was 
my mistake, and I hasten to correct it. 

This season, kegals from the 1932 seed- 
bed were the most beautiful Lilies in our 
garden. All things considered, I think no 
other Lily can be more highly commended 
to the amateur grower, as it is both charm- 
ing and vigorous, and appears to be per- 
fectly hardy. I lifted one of the bulbs and 
found it surrounded by sixteen fine little 
offsets. As an example of rapid propaga- 
tion, Mr. W. E. Marshall telis us that out 
of seven bulbs planted in the Roger Wil- 
liams Park, Providence, R. I., in 1918, “‘in 
1926 it was estimated that there were 
between 30,000 and 40,000 bulbs from a 
production from seeds and bulblets.” 

Philippinense Formosanum, grown from 
seed in 1932, also carried on bravely this 
year; on one specimen which was about 
six feet tall I counted 26 buds and blos- 
soms, 16 of the big trumpet flowers open 
at one time. This is a grand Lily, some- 
times called Dream Lily, and it certainly 
deserves its sobriquet: However, in a cli- 
mate where frost comes as early as in 
Northern New England, I would advise 
planting the dwarf type which grows to a 
height of 18 to 24 inches and blossoms in 
July, rather than the tall, late variety. 

L. Canadense has established itself in 
our peonv border by sowing its own seed. 
This Fall we are experimenting; sowing 
newly-collected seed in drills, covering with 
well-rotted leaf-moiu. Mother Nature is, 
perhaps, the wisest teacher of all. 


MAvubDE Boyce RICHARDSON, (Vt.) 


HYDRANGEA FROM CUTTINGS 

My arborescens grandiflora Hydrangea 
planted on the east side of the house, never 
bloomed except with one or two blossoms 
on the north side of the bush. I pruned it 
about the middie of March while still 
dormant, to six or eight inches. Used the 
largest cuttings, eight to ten inches in 
length, pushing them into the soil on the 
north side of the house with a glass jar 
inverted over them. Thev were kept watered 
and nearly every one grew and bloomed 
profusely the second year. They were 
planted about eighteen inches from the 
foundation. 

Mrs. A. F. Wnryrte, (Nebr.) 

THE TARTARIAN HONEYSUCKLE 

In the August issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. appeared an attractive picture of 
“The Editor’s Tartarian Honeysuckle” ac- 
companied by some pertinent remarks re- 
garding same. All persons familiar with 
this excellent shrub would heartily concur 
with what was stated regarding the floral 
display, etc.; while those not already 
acquainted with the species would be glad 
to note that hardiness is one of its out- 
standing virtues. For even if pictures 
and descriptions cannot always arouse a 
desire to possess a certain plant, the mere 
mention that it is perfectly hardy in one 
of the Northern States creates an interest 
in the minds of countless readers desiring 
something sturdy. 

While the Lonicera tartarica, or Tarta- 
rian Honeysuckle, usually produces numer- 
ous white or pink flowers, the pink variety 


(rosea) seems to be generally given the 
preference when improvements are being 


contemplated for the front or back lawns. 
Either one, however, is quite decorative,-— 
not only on account of the profusion of 
tubular flowers (about %” long) which 
are borne on long, slender peduncles from 
the axils of the leaves and appear in Mav 
or June according to location,—but also 


because of the small orange-to-red berries 
which mature by Midsummer and remain 
during the Autumn. Like the flowers, they 
commonly grow in pairs and are more or 
less united towards the base. The variety 
grandiflora rubra, with crimson flowers, is 
one less frequently met with, but is much 
the same sort of shrub as the white or 
the pink. 

These shrubs have polished, heart-shaped 
leaves, which are oppositelv set, destitute 
of teeth or lobes and against which the 
berries show to advantage. The foliage is 
ordinarily very clean and free of insects, 
fungus growths, etc.; nor does it tend to 
discolor during drv weather. 

While originally from Asia, this hand- 
some shrub has evidently made itself much 
at home in North America, not onlv in a 
cultivated state but as an “escape” from 
gardens, growing from three to ten feet 
high on hillsides. banks’ of streams, ete. 
The fact that specimens mav be met with 
growing without anv special attention at 
all, often under adverse conditions, yet 
year after year producing a profusion of 
bloom, gives the prospective owner an ink- 
ling that no matter what garden worries 
may be his in future they at least are not 
likely to center around the Tartarian 
Honeysuckle. 

FE. J. Cattrey, (Ont.) 


Answers to Vegetable Guessing 
Contest 


. Radish. 
. Turnip. 
Peas. 
Potato. 
. Lettuce. 
. Mustard. 
. Endive. 
. Cabbage. 
. Salsify. 
. Parsnip. 
. Parsley. 
. Spinach. 
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Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. Birds prefer to frequent lands culti- 


vated by man. Various cultivated 
plants, having their many insect ene- 
mies, furnish a more abundant food 
supply. 


2. Insects and bats have the power of 
flight in a similar fashion to birds. 
Flying squirrels and flying fish have 
only the power of soaring flig it, gliding 
downward on membraneous expansions 
of skin. Only birds fly with wings 
equipped with feathers. .- 

. The penguin. 


= CoO 


. Frogs in the tadpole stage are mainly 
vegetarians; but, on leaving the water, 
are almost entirely carnivorous. 

5. The tongue of frogs and toads is fast- 
ened in front and flips outward, catch- 
ing their prey on the sticky inner 
surface. 

6. The toad digs into its winter burrow 

backwards. 

. The snake’s jaws are so formed that 
they dislocate at the base, allowing the 
mouth to distend widely. 


8. The rattlers or “buttons” on a rattle- 
snake are dried remnants retained from 
previously shed skins. 

9. No; wings develop gradually on the 


grasshopper through each successive 
moult. The adult has fully developed 
wings. 

19, Sia. 


HELEN E. Ruyte. (Nebr.) 
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May Apple Information 
TO THE EbDITOR :— 

Would like to have a description of the 
plant known as May Apple, telling besides a 
description of the plant about its care, where 
it grows, etc. 

Mrs. A. STEFFENS, (N. Y.) 

Answer: The May Apple (Podophyl- 
lum), sometimes erroneously called Man- 
pee is quite common in the North, and 
I have noticed this in various parts of the 
nortLern tier of states as I have traveled 
about the country either by automobile or 
by railroad train. There is a colony of 
them just back of my garage on the creek 
bank, and its foliage is exceedingly attrac- 
tive and interesting at certain times of the 
year. 

" Bailey’s Cyclopedia gives the following 
information: 


“Herbs common in rich woods and copses 
throughout the Eastern United States, a col 
ony of which is most desirable for a_ wild 
garden. 

“Hardy perennial herbs; sepals 6, petal- 
like; petals 6-9; stamens as many or twice 
as many as the petals; pistil 1 (rarely sev 
eral) ; berry with many seeds, which are in- 
closed in fleshy arils—Podophyllum is a 
genus of about 5 species,—1 American, 1 
Himalayan and 38 from China. : 

“The May Apple is one of the most promi 
nent of the native low-growing spring herbs. 
The ‘apples’ are yellowish egg-shaped fruits 
about 2 inches long, and have a rather mawk- 
ish taste. The leaves are very distinct, being 
shaped like a round shield with 5 to 7 lobes. 
The plant has two kinds of leaves, the soli 
tary ones, and the others in pairs. The large 
centrally peltate leaves have no flower under- 
neath. The tlowers are nodding white waxlike 
cups which spring from the fork of the stem. 
They have a rather unpleasant smell. 

“Some parts of the May Apple plant are 
emetic and poisonous. Extract of Podophyllum 
is common in drug-stores. For the drug trade 
the rhizomes are collected late in Summer and 
dried, the supply coming mostly from the 
Central States. 

“The plants are offered by several dealers 
in hardy herbaceous perennials. They are of 
easv culture, requiring deep rich soil and par- 
tial shade. They are useful only for spring 
effects, however, as the foliage dies down by 
Midsummer or before. Later-growing vigorous 
perennials, as Polygonatum giganteum, may 
be associated with a planting of May Apple, 
to occupy the ground in the later part of the 
season. P. Emodii requires a moister situa- 
tion, and some prepare a peaty soil for it. 
Propagation is by division or by seed. The 
Mandrake of Old World history and romance, 
is Mandragora.” 


Readers who have domesticated the May 
Apple in the wild garden may be able to 
tell something more about the propagation 
and best way of handling this plant in the 
garden. —(Eprror) 


Treatment of Amaryllis and 
Cyclamen 


To THE Epiror :— 


I have three pots of <Amaryliis. They 
used to blossom twice each year, about 
February and August, but for the last two 
years have not’ bloomed. They appear to be 
exceedingly thrifty and are large, fine bulbs. 
I ‘have been told that a period of rest is 
absolutely necessary, but they continue to 
make growth just the same when put down 
cellar for a time. Would you advise me to 
remove from pots entirely and dry off to 
stop their growth, or can vou tell me of any 
other method to induce bloom? The flower 
stalk of these Lilies is about 18 in. long, 
with two or three flowers on each stem. The 
flowers are a sort of salmon color, with a 
pale-green, star-shaped center I would also 
uppreciate information regarding care and 
growth of Cyclamen. 


Mrs. H. 8. G., (N. Y.) 


Answer: Many Se of Amaryllis 
are evergreen, and while they require a rest 
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they do not lose their leaves. 
growth is made in Summer, 
ing; they should then be kept rather dry 


Principal 
after tlower- 


during the Winter, until about the first 
of January, when they may be started into 
active growth. It would be detrimental 
to take the bulbs out of the pot, as they 
would ripen too rapidly, and lose vitality. 
It is possible that your plant is in a 
starved condition; it requires a heavy loam, 
enriched with bone dust and rotted cow 
manure. It would be wise to keep the plant 
in a coo] shady place not below 45 degrees, 
with a lessened supply of water, until 
January; then water more freely and bring 
to a sunny place. When buds begin to 
show an occasional application of weak 
manure water is helpful. If repotting is 
required, it may be done after flowering 
in April, or in the Fall, after active sum- 
mer growth is completed. 


Cyclamens are raised commercially from 
seed and come into bloom about 15 months 
from the time seed is sown; thus seeds 
sown about October, 1934, will produce 
blooming plants for the holidays in 1935. 
Amateurs often buy dry corms, which are 
potted in the Fall, but results are uncer- 
tain, and florists do not use them. It is 
not the nature of the Cyclamen to be dried 
off like a hyacinth. Our Summers are too 
hot for Cyclamens, and they make most 
growth in the Autumn. The seed takes 
about two months to germinate, making 
a tiny corm before the leaf shows. The 
seeds are tiny, and need little covering. 
When two leaves are formed, prick out 
around the edge of a 4-in. pot; when large 
enough, shift to 5-in. pots, and the little 
plants should be large enough for another 
shift in Summer, getting a final shift to 
5-in. or 6-in. pots in September. Fine turfy 
loam with one-third rotted horse manure 
and a little sharp sand, makes a desirable 
compost, and there should be plenty of 
drainage in the bottom of the pots. A cool 
temperature is desirable; about 50 degrees 
at night during the flowering period. Dur- 
ing the hot months shade is required, and 
the plants should be kept as cool as possible 
in Summer. 

—Rural New Yorker 


Gladiolus Questions 
To THE EDITOR :-— 


1. Is it true that Gladiolus deteriorate 
from year to year and go back to some original 
simple form of flower? 

2. Is it true that the fine varieties can 
only be maintained by planting the small 
bulblets, while the parent bulb or corm will 
deteriorate or go back to the original form? 

3. After the old bulb has more or less 
gone back and it is still throwing out young 
bulblets, what will these be. (if it so be that 
the nature of parent bulb changes); will they 
bloom like the parent bulb did in its first 
year, or like it blooms now since the change? 

4. How are the new varieties produced? 

LORENZO SCHLABACH, (Del.) 


Answer: 1. No definite and _ positive 
statement can be made that gladiolus 
varieties deteriorate from year to year and 
go back to some original simple form of 
the flower. It has been denied that the 
Gladiolus will do this, and yet some facts 
have been presented by readers from time 
to time which indicate that certain ones 
actually do just about what is stated in 
the question. Any definite facts from the 
actual experience of readers will be greatly 
appreciated by the Editor. 


ca 


2. Varieties are best maintained by 
propagating from _ bulblets. Generally 
speaking, it is understood that the parent 
bulb will deteriorate, but not necessarily 
go back to original forms. The very best 
blooming stock can be had only by growing 
from bulblets. Nevertheless, it is on record 
that gladiolus varieties which make few 
bulblets, some of them almost none, con- 
tinue to reproduce themselves by division 
from year to year and produce good bloom. 
These cases are exceedingly rare. 

3. Presumably bulblets will produce 
varieties exactly like the parent bulbs, but 
as no definite statement is contained in the 
question as to what the variety was or is, 
a definite statement as to what the bulblets 
will produce is likewise impracticable. In 
asking question 3, the inquirer doubtless 
assumes that varieties actually do 
deteriorate, or bulbs go back to some 
original form from which they originated 
or sprung. Evidently the inquirer has 
some infomation which is not given in the 
question, and which would have been helpful 
to a more intelligent and exact answer; 
or possibly is assuming certain things to 
be so from reports and not from personal 
experience. 

4. New varieties are produced generally by 
cross-pollenizing one variety with another. 
This process has been explained many times 
through the columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Although the Editor has been growing 
the Gladiolus for more than thirty years, 
there are some questions which have not 
been accurately answered, and a part of 
these are involved in the questions andthe 
attempted answers as above. Those .who 
have definite facts and information bearing 
on this general subject will be doing 
gladiolus growers a favor if they will write 
the Editor fully. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral vr special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Lemon Verbena Leaves for Sachet 

Can some reader give information about 
preparing leaves of the Lemon Verbena for 
sachets? Should the leaves be dried or 
used green, and how are they dried if they 
are to be dried? Is it harmful to the bush 
to take off all the leaves, or Should some 
of the branches be left with leaves on? 


Miss I. T. Faris, (Va.) 


Tamarix Information Wanted 

Would like information about the tama- 
rix family. There is one variety here that 
blooms in the Spring before the leaves 
come, and it has the appearance of a solid 
mass of pink. Then we have one in our 
yard which flowers in September, and it 
has beautiful crepe-like foliage; the deli- 
cate pink blooms are on the tips of the 
branches. This shrub is native in the 
mountains of this section. 

Mrs. Wa. H. Martin, (So. Calif.) 
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Identity of Shrub 

I wish to ask if anyone knows the iden- 
tity of a shrub that is now blooming in 
this town. The lady that got the first one 
does not know what the name is; but says 
it is a Japanese plant. 

It grows about four feet high, and the 
branches have leaves in bracts of three. 
The two lower leaves are about % inch long 
by % inch wide, and the center or tip leaf 
is 1 inch by % of an inch. These leaves 
are spaced on the stem sometimes two right 
together facing opposite directions, and 
then in about a half inch will be one bract; 
then in about an inch will be another 
cluster. The. flowers come out on racemes 
about four inches long, one at each leaf 
bract. The blossom is like a small sweet 
pea, and there will be from ten to fifteen 
of these small sweet-pea-like blossoms on 
each blossom stem. ‘The color is a deep 
wistaria-purple, or more of a reddish-pur- 
ple. This shrub does not die down to the 
ground in the Winter, and in the Fall it is 
literally covered with flowers. It makes a 
wonderful fall-blooming shrub. 

MarGArRET H. TEETER, ( Kans.) 


Peat Moss Questions 

“Ts the Peat Moss used in gardens a 
finer, or pulverized variety,—different than 
the variety sold by dealers here in the 
Middle West for poultry?” I’ve bought a 
bale of the latter, but it is in coarse lumps. 
I read directions to sieve it when using 
for seed-beds; or for pansy seed. Just how 
can one fine it up successfully, or can a 
finer variety be bought? 


Mrs. D. M. Furton, (Iowa) 


To:Keep Rose of Sharon Bloom From 
Wilting 

Will appreciate information as to how 
to treat Althaea (Rose of Sharon), Hibis- 
cus syriacus, after cutting, to prevent wilt- 
ing and the closing of the blooms. I have 
tried placing them in a refrigerator for 
several hours, also have dipped the cut 
ends into scalding water after cutting, but 
neither method seems satisfactory. 

Mrs. G. H. C., (Mo.) 


Dahlias Dry and Turn Yellow 
Why do dahlia leaves get dry and turn 
yellow, and what can be done to prevent 
this? 
Mrs. F. R. Triska, (IIl.) 
Tall-growing Hedge for City Garden 
Will someone advise in the matter of a 
hedge for a city garden, which must be tall 
for privacy? I want it close-clipped and 
formal. I have the Chinese Elm and the 
Russian Olive under consideration. Rapid- 
ity of growth, height, and density are 
important considerations. 
G. G. Tompson, (Mo.) 


Grapefruit Tree in Flower Pot 

I have a Grapefruit Tree in a 7-inch 
flower pot, which is now about three years 
old and three feet high. It is kept in the 
garden in the Summer and in the house 
in Winter. It has grown rather spindling 
and has dropped leaves from the lower part 
of the stem, and all growth is now at the 
top. Could some reader suggest whether 
it would help to cut it back; and if so, 
how far it should be cut, and the best time 
of the year to do it? 


Francis O’DonoGHUE, (Ont.) 


Sap of the Pine Tree 
Can some reader explain why pine tree 
sap is sour, and give general information 
as to the character and the behavior of sap 
in pine trees and evergreens? 
Mrs. Wo. H. Martin, (So. Calif.) 
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ANSWERS 


Flower Information 
Answering Mrs. Geo. H. Allegree, (Ind.) : 


I have had no experience with the Check- 
ered Fritillaria or the Golden Eardrops, so 
can give no first-hand information on these 
two; but all of the other plants you men- 
tion should be hardy in Indiana. 

There are some 300 species of Alliums, 
all coming from the North Temperate Zone 
and generally hardy. Some of them grow 
only a few inches high; others up to four 
feet. The flowers are from one-fourth inch 
to two inches in d.ameter and grow in 
loose, drooping clusters, or in dense 
rounded heads, according to species. They 
will grow in any kind of garden soil in a 
sunny or half-shaded location. I refer you 
to the catalogs of those who list Alliums, 
for descriptions of species. 





Calochortus Types in Relative Size 


Japanese Anemones grow wonderfully for 
some gardeners in either open or sheltered 
positions in regular garden soil; others just 
cannot succeed with them. They are fully 
hardy as far as cold goes. They usually 
grow about three feet high and the flowers 
are two inches or more across. 

Calochortus are a varied genus and are 
found over a wide range in the West, from 
Mexico to British Columbia and eastward 
into the Rockies. Naturally, some of these 
could not be expected to survive Indiana 
Winters, but most of them should be rea- 
sonably hardy. There are three distinct sec- 
tions in this genus. The Globe Tulips, 
which are like little Chinese lanterns, grow 
for me from four to twelve inches high. 
The flowers, which are usually about the 
size of a hickory nut, are always closed 
and are white, pink-tinted, or yellow. They 
are the most hardy here. The Star Tulips 
are upright, up-facing cups, growing to 
about the same height. They vary in color, 
but are usually light tints and are hairy 
within. The kind known commonly as But- 
terfly Tulip is the most important. They 
grow up to two feet high and have flowers 
up to the size of a teacup. Most of them 
are in light shades with a peacock eye of 
dark color in each petal. They are to my 
mind one of the most beautiful and artistic 
of bulb flowers, but none that I have tried 
are reliably hardy here where we have 
very severe Winters. They like light shade 
and good drainage. 

English Iris are perfectly hardy here. 
They grow about two feet high, and have 
beautiful, large flowers. They grow well in 
a loamy, well-drained soil. I did not lose 
a bulb last Winter, aithough we had a 
temperature of 20° below zero. 


All Primulas should be hardy in Indi- 
ana. I have never lost any through cold, 
and they have stood 44° below. All require 
shade and damp, rich soil. There are many, 
many species and usually bloom for a long 
period, the flowers from an inch to two 
inches in diameter and in a wide range of 
coloring, according to species and varieties. 
While some species are claimed to grow 
three feet high, I have never had any grow 
much more than a foot, and more often 
less. I have about eight or ten species. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 

In reply to Mrs. Bertha 
(MN... ¥.): 

The Amaryllis are of two classes, the 
dormant and evergreen. They are of a 
very sensitive nature, and resent any dis- 
turbance by non-blooming. 

Amaryllis require rich, friable soil, and 
should not be planted so as to have the 
stem end more than one inch deep. Being 
of a large size, they require very large 
pots in diameter, and should be moist at all 
times. They increase by new bulbs, and 
sometimes by seed. 

_ In September, after the blooming season 
is over, without disturbing the parent bulb 
remove young growth, and pot bloom will 
begin the second year. With seed they 
bloom the third year. ‘ 

As you failed to name your kind of 
Amaryllis, I cannot give you a concise 
answer. 

Burbank gave us marvelous hybrids, and 
some other florists have continued till we 
have a large list of hybrids, of which the 
or Johnsonii is conceded to be the 
est. 

One of the other hybrids was produced 
by crossing the genera Crinum moorei and 
Amaryllis belladonna. This genera is ever- 
green, with flowers of the belladonna. 

The genera by Burbank are of immense 
size ok startling in their brilliance of col- 
oring and marking. 

The belladonna genera is of the dormant 
class, and from growing it for some years 
I can assure you of its habits and culture. 
In September its leaf growth begins and 
for about ten months is a mass of long 
leaves, which suddenly die and fall away. 
Soon in the center of the pot you will see 
broken soil; then a growth of green like a 
snake head sticking out, which is followed 
by a smooth stem of two feet. The green 
calyx open and the bud cluster is shown. 
The lily-like blooms as a rule are four in 
number, of a pink hue. Atter the bloom 
stem has passed on, soon the young leaves 
begin their growth, storing up the energy 
for another blooming. When this genera 
seeds, the bloom stalk will grow on with 
the new leaf growth. : 


Grorce W. Kesterson, ( Wisc.) 


Tulip Trouble 

Answering Frank Toner, (Dela.): 

I have had the same trouble you have 
described; and though Tulips are not my 
specialty, I will be glad to tell you how 
I corrected the trouble and give you my 
ideas, though they are not authoritative. 

Tulips need a fairly rich soil and per- 
fect drainage. Never use fresh manure 
near them; well-rotted manure and com- 
post mixed with a sand loam. I found 
that stirring the soil a good six inches 
below the bulb made a grand difference 
in the roots, and it is roots and not bulb- 
size that make the difference. I lift my 
bulbs every other year when the tops die 
down, rest them for three or four weeks, 
clean them, and discard any that may 
show a hint of disease; and plant six or 
seven inches deep in soil that has been 
loosened a foot deep. 

Hueu §S. AUSTIN, (Pa.) 


Klemenz, 
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Unusual Christmas Gift Books 











RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS 


The first thorough and 
comprehensive work on 
these 


exquisite plants. 


By CLEMENT G. BOWERS 


The twenty-eight color plates which illustrate this beautiful new book 
alone make it one of special importance. 
first comprehensive and authoritative work on these acid-loving plants. 
Mr. Bowers gives full directions for their culture. This book will be 


But in addition it is the 


of value to the expert and the inexperienced gardener alike. The color 


COMING IN DECEMBER 


plates are marvelous reproductions of the natural colors of these 


plants. In addition there are many excellent half-tones and line draw- 
ings. The book is a large quarto splendidly bound in fine cloth. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


By F. F. RocKwELt and E. C. Grayson 


Two noted flower authorities now make it easy for 
everyone to rival the professional florist in using 
flowers tastefully and correctly. Everything per- 
taining to this important art is clearly discussed—the 
essential principles, types of arrangements, con- 
tainers and holders, arrangements for city, suburban, 
and summer homes, etc. This is a book which you 
will want to read and keep handy as a guide. IIlus- 
trated with 33 half-tones and numerous line drawn 
diagrams. Price $3 


WILD FLOWERS 


By Homer D. House 


This magnificent book has been enthusiastically wel- 
comed by nature lovers the country over. Here, for 
the first time in one volume, are actual color photo- 
graphs of hundreds of American wild flowers, to- 
gether with authoritative descriptions of them. 364 
full-color pictures, and many half-tone photographs 
and line-drawings illustrating the botanical structure 
of the plants. Price $7.50 


THE GARDENER'S HOW BOOK 


By CHEsSLA C. SHERLOCK 


No gardener will be able truthfully to make excuses 
for a poor and unsuccessful garden if he puts to use 
the wealth of suggestions and information contained 
in this book. Mr. Sherlock understands what the 
successful gardener needs to know. He brings to 
you in this book the expert’s knowledge for the solu- 
tion of these problems. Price $3.50 


Price $10 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA 


OF HORTICULTURE 
By L. H. BAILey 


The most complete and authoritative work on horti- 
culture available, absolutely indispensable to anyone, 
amateur or professional, interested in plant cultiva- 
tion. 3639 pages of invaluable information, 4,000 
illustrations in text, 96 full page half-tone plates, 24 
magnificent color plates. Identical in size and con- 
tents with the previous 3 volume edition which sold 
for $25. NOW complete in 3 volumes for only $15. 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR 
By G. A. STEVENS 


Never before has there been a garden book like this 
picture encyclopedia. Here are 400 flowers, pictured 
in full color. Each plate is accompanied by a clear 
description and directions for culture. Common 
and horticultural names are cross indexed so that 
any flower can easily be found. Price $3.75 


AMERICAN FERNS 


By EpitH A. RosBerts and JULIA R. LAWRENCE 


A scientific yet simple discussion of nearly 70 repre- 
sentative American ferns with definite and clear in- 
formation for their recognition and culture. Count- 
less possibilities are offered for the use of ferns— 
in landscaping, in adding attractiveness to rock gar- 
dens, garden pools, window boxes, etc. 87 pages, 
including tables and 49 half-tone plates, plus glos- 
sary and index. Price $2.50 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
At all book stores or 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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FLOWER 
HOLDERS 


— for better 
BM hiower cinoma 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles 

—finished in green enamel or silver 

plate, gold or bronze 

. ® will not tarnish container 

® are rustless 

® have hard-to-tip heavy base 

For bridge and door prizes—anniversary, 

birthday, wedding and Christmas Gifts 

Thousands in daily use everywhere 

Purchase Dazeys for yourself and gift 

giving —at your local dealer or Depart- 

ment Store: or order this Dazey by mail. 
Model No. 2—4'2” at base 85° 
Color: green only post paid 


Send jor Free Folder answering many ques- 
tions on modern flower arrangement 


DAZEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
8391 East 3lst Street, 
Los Angeles 


72 Murray Street, 
New York City 
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GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the GAR- 
DENERS’ C HRONIC LE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. As official organ of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardeners and the American Rock Gar- 
den Society, it brings a wealth of information at 
little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 per year. Single 


copies, 25c 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


Burpee’s 
i. a ene noe 
& he PETUNIAS 


A marvelous blend of Giant Ruffled 
Petunias in all the most beautiful colors. 
Enormous flowers, 5 in. and more across. 
deeply and exquisite ly ruffled. Sensational 
Special Offer: Regular 25c Pkt. poripeid 
for only 10c. Burpee’s Garder Book FRE 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.,460 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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If your name is not on our mail- 
be list, send us your name and 
ress at once and receive our 
gladiolus list when issued. Write 
us about your ladiolus wants, 
either wholesale «. retail. The 


Quality 
Gladiolus finest of the newer varieties and 
the best of the o!. 


L. E. WEEKS, Route 2 Salem, Oregon 


To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors. plant 
The Oregon Giants 
You will have blooms of mon- 
strous size, wonderful color- 
ing, heavy texture, long stems. 
600 seeds, mixed .$1.00 
Trial pkt,175 seeds .35 
To be sure of true stock 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Sug- 
gestions for Marketing Pansy 
Plants on request.) 


Superior 




















51 Years’ Experience be- 
hind our 1936 Berry Book. 
It will help you. It de- 
scribes Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, etc. New and Bet- 
ter Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable 
both to the Experienced 
and Beginners. Your copy 
is ready. Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 W. Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 





Shrubs and Perennials for Hot and Dry 


Climates 

Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebr.) : 

Crataegus, hawthorn or burning bush, is 
able to meet the strenuous requirements of 
being resistant to heat, cold, wind, and 
drought. This shrub, of which there are 
many variations, has small white, red, or 
pink flowers in Spring. These are followed 
by clusters of orange, red, or yellow berries 
in Summer, and colored foliage in late 
Autumn. The bush is free from pests, long- 
lived, and is a great favorite with birds. 
It will grow to several feet in height, but 
is tolerant of being trimmed as one desires. 

Some of the roses will qualify for this 
class. Scotch brier and rosa hugonis have 
fern-like leaves and fragrant yellow flowers 
in Summer, and red hips in Fall. Both 


roses are sturdy growers and thrive on 
hardships. 

The early white-flowered spiraeas are 
good, too. The double one sometimes blooms 
again in Fall. 

Purple-leaved plum makes a_ beautiful 
color effect. It reaches several feet in 


height, and has blossoms and fruit similar 
to wild plum. It is said to make per- 
fectly delicious jelly or jam. 

Philadelphus adds to the early summer 
garden, wherever located. There are many 
varieties, some later; while one is double 
and almost an everbloomer. The white or 
cream flowers are nearly always fragrant. 

Flowering quince is very old-fashioned; 
but is fully as desirable now as it ever was. 


The shrub blossoms in early Spring; but 
some are later, and the flowers range in 
color from almost white through shades of 


pink and red. The fruit is something like 
a miniature of the orchard quince. This 
dependable old shrub will flourish anyhow. 


Honeysuckles, butterfly bush, flowering 
almond, and some of the viburnums are 


all satisfactory and dependable in difficult 


climates. There are numerous other shrubs 
that will endure extreme heat and dry 
conditions, if given a location where they 


are shaded through the hottest portion of 
the day, and are somewhat sheltered from 
the wind. 

For a cast-iron perennial border try 
coreopsis, shasta daisy, goldenrod, perennial 
asters, helenium, baby chrysanthemums, and 
hollyhocks. These should thrive under the 
most adverse conditions. 

Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


House Plants Where Gas Is Used 
Answering Mrs. Lois Steele, (W. Va.) : 
As she lives in a house where gas is used, 

she might try bulbs that grow in rocks and 

water, for house plants. A _ little fore- 
thought in the Fall and she could be sup- 
plied with blooms all Winter. 

Muriet Horr Dogrson, (IIl.) 


GREETING GLAD FANS 


“Something Different'' in Named Glads is of- 
fered in Tuttle's New Pedigreed Originations, 
now offered for the first time. Write to-day 
for Free Catalog. 


NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
DAVID V. TUTTLE, Hybeidiet and Grower 
Menlo Park - - - + «= California 























Christmas Collection 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 each, large 


bulbs correctly labeled and neatly packed, as 
follows: 
AIDA MAID OF ORLEANS 
ANNIE LAURIE MAROCCO 
BERTY SNOW MINUET 


CHAS. DICKENS 
E I FARRINGTON 
HALLOWEEN ROSE MIST 

We will supply medium sized bulbs of 
collection for $1.35 Prepaid. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New Hampshire 


PRIM PICOTTEE 
PRINCE OF INDIA 


above 


Seabrook 





Origin of Cherokee Rose 

Answering Harlow H. Boyce, (Ont.) : 

Henderson states that it is a native of 
China. However, it has become naturalized 
in the southern states. 

In “Favorite Flowers of Garden & Green- 
house,” edited by Watson F.R.H.S. Assistant 
Curator at Royal Gardens, Kew, England, 
with plates by D. Bois, Assistant de la 
chaire de culture au Museum d’Histoire 
Naturelle de Paris, I find that the Cherokee 
Rose was introduced here from China in 
1759. That was long enough ago to have 
it become naturalized to a great extent, and 
this is why many pesple do consider it a 
native. The children of a naturalized citi- 
zen of United States may be native citizens, 
yet the parents are natives of another 
country, you know; same with flowers. 


Epirn A. Harrison, (N. Y.) 
Light-red Peony 
Answering Geo. Alexander, (Mo.) 


Fairview, Pa., offer 
and P. the- 


Fairview Nursery, 
P. edulus superba, light-pink ; 


rese, light-rose. 
“Light-red” is rather indefinite. No two 
people see the same color alike. Conse- 


quently if you could compare the color you 
have in mind with an object of definite 
shade, it would be easier to help you. 


HuGuH S. AusTIN, (Pa.) 
Forcing Chrysanthemums 
Answering Bertha Presslor, (Ind.) : 


Copious watering and weekly fertilizing 
with liquid manure will keep Chrysanthe- 
mums growing during the Summer, and 
tends to make ti:em bloom somewhat earlier. 
The fertilizer should be withheld when the 
color begins to show in the buds. Since 
Mums bloom only when the days have grown 
short, exper iments have been tried to hasten 
their blooming by artificially shortening the 
days with cloth “shades, beginning the first 
part of September. This might be worth an 
experiment. There are many Mums on the 
market which bloom much earlier than the 
older garden varieties: 

Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 
Night Crawlers Destroy Plants? 

Answering Esther Bock, (N. Y.): 

Don’t know just what night crawlers are, 
but I imagine from your description that a 
poisoned bait of bran, molasses, and Paris 
green, as used for cutworms, would work; 
or dust with a half-and-half mixture of 
hydrated lime and arsenate of lead. When 
the night crawlers make a meal of this, they 
should give no more trouble. 

E. M. H., (Wash.) 
Paperwhite Narcissus Buds Blast 

Answering Mrs. S. A. Brown, (N. Y.): 

I also lost some Narcissus from buds 
blasting. I remedied that situation by 
clipping the top of the green “onion skin” 
casing, a bit (about an eighth of an inch) 
with scissors; or slitting the sides about 
a quarter of an inch down, with a sharp 
pointed knife. This casing is apt to harden 
if the atmosphere in the too 
dry. The buds are not strong 
break this skin and force their 
when that happens. 

MourieEL Horr 


GILLBROS. SEEDCO. 


LARGEST GROWERS OF DAHLIAS 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


rocm is 
enough to 
way out 


Dosson, (Ill.) 





Write for free 


Montavilla Sta. 


catalog of seeds and bulbs 


Portland, Ore. 
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ls the Delphinium Always Perennial? 

Answering Clinton C. Gray, (Nebr.) : 

Mr. Vanderbilt has answered this query 
so thoroughly in the May (1935) num- 
ber that perhaps I should let it go at that, 
but my own experience has been so diff- 
erent, that I am wondering whether cli- 
mate is not the one big factor. 

I believe the garden Delphiniums have 
been produced mostly from northern species, 
and they undoubtedly do best in districts 
where cool and reasonably wet weather 
prevails during Spring and early Summer. 
That is the kind of climate we have here, 
and these plants live many years. I 
raised my first plants twelve years ago 
from seed of Dreer’s Gold Medal Hybrids, 
and I still have a few of the original 
plants in good health and doing well. 
Some that I gave to friends are still liv- 
ing and blooming for them. I also have 
the original plants I grew from Pudor’s 
seeds seven years ago. I have bought 
seels from the northwest coast states, 
Wisconsin, and various eastern sources, 
and can see no difference in the longevity 
of the plants. Very few have died from 
disease, although some became so _ badly 
infested with mites that I was forced to 
destroy them. 

Delphinium Chinensis, however, is very 
short-lived for me. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


Godetia from Seed 
Answering Mrs. H. Stewart, (Wisc.) : 
Our experience with Godetia is that it 
is a very easy subject to grow in the aver- 
age sunny garden; we usually sow the 
seed where they are to bloom early in 
the month of May, although late-sown 
seed will produce flowers early in the Fall. 
Each plant needs about a square foot of 
space. After warm weather comes, a 
rapid growth is made. They like a fine, 
well-drained soil in full sunshine. Well- 
grown Godetias rival the azaleas for 
brilliance of color and wealth of bloom. 
C. S. Faunce, (Mich.) 


Edible Weeds to Supply Insufficiency of 


Leafy Vegetables 
Answering Mary N. Gable, (Mass.): 
A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., 438 West 
37th St., New York City, lists the follow- 
ing book which contains the information 
you want: “Useful Wild Plants of the 
U. S. and Canada,” by Chas. Francis 

Saunders. Price $3.00. 
Howarp Dorr, (Mich.), 


Remedy for Rose Bugs 
Answering H. M. McFarland, (Vt.) : 
During 1934 my Paul Scarlet Roses 
were completely destroyed by the rose 
bug, or rose chafer. The most simple and 
effective remedy which I have found is to 
put moth balls in cheesecloth bags, and tie 
them here and there on the trellis or rose 
bush. As rose bugs ao not like the odor, 
they will not thrive on the rose bush. 
Joun A. Dirrmar, (N. Y.) 


PERT NEW 
GARDEN 
CATALOG 


with accurate planting & spray- 
ing charts and easy cultural di- 
tections not found elsewhere. 

on’t be limited to a small selec- 
tion, but order from this large list 
= of best old and many new va- 
tieties of flowers and vegetables. Reasonable prices. 
Write for this new FREE book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


164E. Spring St. 86th Year Columbus, Ohio 








Propagating Painted Daisy 

Answering Mrs. Joseph Groter, (IIL): 

Pyrethrum roseum or Chrysanthemum 
coccineum should be divided every three 
years at least. Spring or fall divisions 
are both successful, but summer divisions 
depend on the weather and the care they 
receive. They are not at all difficult, and 
like most perennials midsummer divisions 
depend on care;—water, shade, and culti- 
vation. 

Hueu S. Austin, (Pa.) 


Flowers for Partial Shade 
Answering Mrs. E. G. Fidler, (Pa.): 


Ajuga reptans 

Ajuga reptans rubra 
Anemone pulsatilla 
Anchusa myosotidiflora 
Arenaria balearica 
Asperula hexaphylla 
Asperula odorata 
Campanula trachelium 
Centauria dealbata 
Convallaria majalis 
Crucianella stylosa 
re corollata 
Galium boreale 
Geranium sanguinium 
Hemerocallis flava 
Hesperis matronalis 
Hosta or Funkia lanceolata 
Physalis franchetti 
Primula veris 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium 
Polimonium reptans 
Asperulia cynanchica 
Alliums 

Anemones 

Androsaces 
Campanulas 

Corydalis nobilis 
Daphne 

Dodecatheon 
Incarvillea 

Myosotis 


The above-named varieties are hardy; 
the families contain annuals, biennials, 
and perennials. 

HucGn S. Austin, (Pa.) 


Selection of Gladiolus Varieties 

Replying to question of Mrs. B. Tysen, 
(Ill.): 

The best white Glads in my opinion 
are Albatross, Maid of Orleans, and J. 
Van Tets. .Maid of Orleans has a cream 
throat which is quite pleasing. J. Van 
Tets is a dead white, too white to suit me. 

Among lavenders, none is better than 
Minuet. King Arthur as a rose-lavender 
cannot be beat. TJobersun is the best yel- 
low, Canberra a close second, and Golden 
Dream third. 


FRANK B. HeEap.ey, (Ohio) 











25 mammoth bulbs 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
post-paid .2i, $100 


Here is “everybody’s favorite” — 
the flower of exquisite fragrance 
for indoor blooming during the 
winter and early spring. So easy 
to grow —in bowls with pebbles 
and water. Plant several times 
and enjoy their charm and love- 
liness for many weeks. Send for 
free copy of Dreer’s Bulb Catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 
76 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 2 






















To win more new friends this year, 
we'll mail you 3 full 15c-packets 
of Vicks Tall Giant Snapdragon CHOICE 
three choice colors, Ruby- COLORS 
” 


rden and Floral Guide free— 
low prices, many special of- 
fers. America’s oldest mail 


seed house, foremost 
[> Aster specialists. 
JAMES VICK 


724 Vick Bidg., Phila., Pa, ‘BOOK FREE} 















GLADIOLUS 


If you are not on my mailing list send 
at once for my new catalog which will 
be out in early January. This catalog 
will be the best one I have ever put 
out and I consider it one of the 
very best published. Have many new 
introductions and varieties this year. 





CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE | 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 


—— ' 











Send now for 


SUTTON’S CATALOGUE — 


The Peerage of the Flower Realm 





Anp crow the garden of your dreams— 
flowers of unrivaled color, size, and 
wealth of bloom. 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1936 is an album of portraits 
of England’s floral aristocracy—a book 
of descriptions and instructions every 
gardener will prize. 

The book, together with generous 
packets of seeds of the four famous 
beauties listed below, will be sent post- 
paid for $1, or catalogue alone for 35c. 
Salpiglossis, Sutton’s Chelsea Hybrids. The 

finest strain in existence. 

Schizanthus. Sutton’s Large-flowered Hybrids. 

A magnificent range of unique colorings. 
Nicotiana, Sution’s Crimson Bedder. A strik- 

ing bedding variety. 

Calendula Chrysantha. Exceptionally large 
double flowers. Ideal for cutting. 
Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD- 
Dept. Fl, READING, ENGLAND 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 
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Christmas Decorations 


and Gifts 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
of VERMONT 


Please refer to our full page advertisement 
in the November issue of Flower Grower. 
Festooning, Wreaths, Sprays of fragrant 
evergreen, Balsam Pillows, Maple Sugar, 
Partridgeberry Bowls, Baskets. 


from the 


Our complete list is ready for you 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
Box 25 Putney, Vermont 


eee ts VIEWS 


Saizer’ new free 
Fie 


















A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


@ GROWERS OF e@ 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


















Largest, most gorgeous and 
wilt-resistant! 4 favorite 
colors—Ruby- Red, Purple, 
a, oe by = 
20c pkt. of each, a or 

10c! Send dime today. foravats. 
Other special offers in Free Y 
Vicks Garden and Floral 
Guide—oldest mail seed 
house, foremost aster 
age 











CADENCE (1935) 


THE IMPROVED ORCHID GLAD 


Med. pink. 40 inches tall, five 4 inch florets open, 
tals ruffled, twisted, fluted and lacinated. A good 
parent in breeding for larger lacinated varieties. 


Bulbs 1 inch and up $1.00. Bulblets 10 for $1.06 


Listing Whero, Takina, Miss New Zealand, Milford, 
Sonatine, Marchen, Reverie, Mrs. Rides, Vagabond 
Prince, etc. 

Hand-Pollenized seed of the above a ones new 
varieties. List out in December. Send for 


JOHN BRAUER 


302 East Main St. Union, N. Y. 


Feed the Birds 


Jy Beginner’ s Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 


and fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1. postpaid. Catalog Free 

Recemmended by Audubon Societies 
WINTHROP PACKARD 

1051 Wash. St. Canton, Mass 


Special Offer 
of the 


Best European 
GLADIOLI 


Free For the Asking 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM ° HOLLAND 
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Carnation Information 

Answering Mrs. Alfred R. Rough, 
(Conn.) : 

Carnation growing is comparatively sim- 
ple. We grow them in a sandy loam that is 
slightly on the acid side. The beds should 
be well drained. 

We get blooms five months from seed. 
Too much potash in the fertilizer will 
harden the plants too much. Blood and 
bone or tankage are excellent fertilizers. 

Carnations resent too vigorous culti- 
vation. Let me call your attention to the 
rampant hardy pinks in the rock garden. 
They are never cultivated because the 


gardener cannot get to them. Then you 
may remember the poor specimens you 
tended so well in the borders. When you 


cultivate too deeply you cut off the feeder 
roots and leave only the tap or anchor 
root. The feeder roots of Carnations are 
very near the surface. It is a good rule 
to dig down to see where the feeder roots 
are, of all plants before you cultivate. Just 
scrape the surface to get rid of the weeds 
and leave a dust mulch. Carnations must 
be disbudded to get large blooms. 

We dust at least once a week with Agri- 
san to keep off insect pests and keep all 
diseases out. The only trouble we have 
encountered has been thrip, rust, and 
crown rot. 

The finest Carnation for gardens is 
named Enfant de Nice, an improved Chau- 
baud variety. It is not entirely hardy 
without some mulch in the North. The 
Grenidin is hardy for us and is a very 
satisfactory variety. 

A. J. H., ( Fla.) 
Beetles, Aphids, and Ants on Asters 
In answer to Mrs. J. A. Messer, (Va.): 


The blister (black) beetle on Asters is 
best avoided by planting to get very early 
Asters before beetle comes and late Asters 
after beetles have passed. 

Lime, sulphur, and tobacco-dust worked 
into the soil in the Spring discourages 


root aphids. Spraying strength Black 
Leaf 40, poured on the ground, will kill 
them. Also Carbon Bisulphite put into 


holes 4 inches deep, a teaspoonful every 
two feet, will kill both ants and aphids. 
Fill holes at once with damp soil. Do not 
smoke when using Carbon  Bisulphite 
(inflammable). 


H. D. HEMENWAY, 


Hardy Lilies 
Answering O. B. Griffin, (Maine) : 


I have found Amaryllis Halli or Lycoris 
Squamageri perfectly hardy in Southern 
Iowa, with open Winters and temperature 
at times 30 degrees below zero. They are 
always a surprise when they bloom a 
month or two after the tops have died 
down. 


(Mass. ) 


RutuH E. Park, (Iowa) 





Learntobea 


LAN DSCAPE 





ay 


f ~/ARCHITECT 


At Home, By Mail 


SEasy to learn; big 
py fees for trained men 
“end women, up to 

week. 


$100 per 


 pooklet of o 


AMERICAN 


















Healthful outdoor 
work. Write for free 


Pp- 
portunities and Pose] 
details. 


“LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


83A Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





Hemerocallis and Funkia Information 
Answering Alma Hamill, (IIl.) 


The genus Hemerocallis, (the yellow 
and orange Day Lilies), and the genus 
Hosta (Funkia), (the white and laven- 
der Day Lilies), both belong to the lily 
family, ‘though neither are true Lilies nor 
are they really closely related. 

Hemerocallis will grow in any soil, rich 
or poor, wet or dry. There are about a 
dozen species in the genus, and they cover 
a blooming period of about four months; 
and the breeders have been working with 
the genus and have produced some very 
fine hybrids. Using these and the species, 
fine garden effects are produced when yel- 
low or orange is needed. 

The genus Hosta (Funkia) needs deep 
rich soil; and while they will struggle 
along in the sun, they are not at their 
best unless they have some shade and do 
very well on the north side of the house. 

Hooster, (Ind.) 


Experience with Buddleia 
Answering Hugh S. Austin, (Penna.) : 


Have had my Buddleia for at least ten 
years and have never cut it back until 
Spring. It very often grows 9 ft. to 10 
ft. in height. Buddleia should have 
plenty of mulch around the base of stock 
during Winter. Any good fertilizer 
should be applied in the Spring. The 
flower spikes are 12” to 14” long. 

Mrs. A. M. Grtcurist, (Ont.) 
Care of Young Birds 

Replying to Marie Boyd Howard, (Ind.), 
in regards to feeding young Mourning 
Doves: 


I have raised two of them, one so small 
that it had only commenced to get its 
feathers. I cooked an egg and mashed up 
the yolk, with a little moistened bread 
crumbs, and fed this every two hours; 
then I added a little grain or two of sand, 
a little red pepper, also a little salt, and 
later on a little crumbed-up oatmeal. If 
the birds are too small to know how to 
pick up food and you have to place it in 
their mouths, I found out that if you 
touched the upper and lower parts of their 
bill with two of your fingers, the little 
bill would readily fly open so you could 
place the little pellet of food in their 
mouths. They make a nice little pet, but 
you cannot keep them penned up. The 
one I have now will fly on my head and 
scold me; in fact he has a very bad temper. 
This Summer he would get up on the 
dresser and fight himself in the glass; 
would rear back and coo, then look at his 
image and try to peck him. But just let 
me come into the room and laugh at him, 
and he would fly at me and land on my 
head or shoulder, pecking me in the face. 
It would surely make him angry to have 
anyone take notice of him. He also flies 
at me when I get near his feeding dish; he 
will peck me and strike me with his wings. 

MARGARET H. TEETER, (Kans.) 


! Saves your Trees 
and Shrubs from 

© Neighborhood Dogs ! ! 
Spray NOW with “Dogaway’’. Buds for next year’s 
growth are more exposed and vulnerable NOW. Prompt 
use of ‘“‘Dogaway’’ insures Spring Life, Summer Beauty 
and Year-round Enjoyment of your Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Trees. Get 100% Protection; spray directly on stalks, 
trunks, foliage—not just on the ground, as is necessary 
with other preparations. DOGAWAY is harmless to 
vegetation and animals, but DOGAWAY will keep every 
dog away. Long-lasting in effect. Used for years with 
perfect success by Parks, Public and Semi-public Build- 
ings, Home-owners, Gardeners. 


A Real Triumph of Horticultural Chemistry 
ECONOMICAL—100% effective, diluted with 3 parts water 
Pint 75c @ Quart $1.00 @ Gallon $3.00 
Send for 50c half-pint trial size NOW (Cash or Money-order) 


CEDAR TREE POINT GARDENS 
279 Massachusetts Ave. Providence, R. I. 
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Delphiniums in Florida 

Referring to a recent question about 
Delphiniums: 

Growing Delphinium in Florida is. one 
of the most hazardous propositions in the 
growing field. We grow the bloom for the 
exacting cut flower market. We have many 
more insects and diseases than any other 
part of the country. The roots are sub- 
jected to many rots and insect pests, in- 
cluding wire worms. The crowns are sub- 
ject to crown rot; the stems and foliage 
subject to rusts and mildews. The foliage 
of Delphinium is practically free from 
insect pests. This constitutes a hazard too 
large for most growers. 

In planting seed use only the fresh crop. 
First-class seed houses throw away seed 
a year old. We plant seed in July and 
have bloom in November. The plants never 
stop growing. In the North January- 
sown seed will bloom in July. 

Delphiniums demand a_ well-drained, 
well-limed soil, containing plenty of humus. 
An alkalinity of a 9 to 10 ph. is nearest 
to optimum. All of our soil here contains 
considerable sand. Acid in the soil de- 
stroys the bark at the crown and allows 
rot to enter, destroying the plant. We 
fertilize with alkaline reaction fertilizer 
of well-balanced proportions, as 6-6-6. We 
drill fertilizer under the location of the 
plants and side-dress lightly every two 
weeks. Water should never stand on 
crowns. 

We use a material to sterilize the soil 
while the crop is growing. We spread 
this material on the surface and rake or, 
in our larger operations, harrow in to 
the depth of three inches. This material 
kills all insects and disease in the soil. 
When the seedlings are up and while the 
plants are growing in the field, we dust 
this same material at least once a week. 
This material is alkaline in reaction and 
never burns or harms plants in any way. 

We have never had any mildew, crown 
rot, or any other disease, or any insect 
pests such as wire worms. We are ahead 
of them. Remember that in growing, dis- 
eases must be prevented as there is no 
cure. You may be able to get rid of in- 
sects but it is best to be ahead of them. 
This applies to all plants, whether vege- 


table, fruit, or flower. The name of this 
material is Agrisan, manufactured in 
Atlanta, Georgia, by the Agricultural 


Sanitation Supplies. 
We have been able to grow the finest of 
hybrids by these methods. 


A. J. H., (Fla.) 


Does Helxine Bloom? 


Answering Mrs. 
(Colo.) : 

Helxine or Baby Tears bears both stami- 
nate and pistillate flowers, on the same 
plant. My plant bloomed in March. 

The tiny white pistillate flowers found 
in the leaf axils resemble the fuzzy pappus 
found on a seed of many of our plants 
belonging to the composite family. To 
see their beauty requires a reading-glass. 
The staminate flower plainly shows 4 sta- 
mens, to the naked eye. They are 
arranged like a plus (+) sign. 

Helxine belongs to the nettle family. 


RENA BAvER, ( Wisc.) 


T. E. McPherson, 
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\) Tomato 


Large, smooth, heavy; 
ripens evenly, without 
(Ps ~ or cracks. 

. luscious flesh; red. 


oy free with Maule’s 
Seed : ay 8c for postage. 

Or, send 336 for | Ounce postpaid. 

Wm. Henry Maule, 536 Maule Bidg.,Phila., Pa, 
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Daffodil Disease 

Answering Philip H. Wiggers, (Ind.): 

The nema, like the head louse or the 
chigger, I think of as a pest, rather than 
as a disease. However, it is vastly more 
damaging to the Narcissus than both of 
those other pests are to their victims. As 
they are microsopic, and as they wander 
around in the soil, as well as in the tis- 
sues of the infested bulbs, and as they 
are most likely scattered by stirring the 
ground of the vicinity of the bulbs and 
in digging the bulbs, their complete erad- 
ication from the soil and their control 
in the bulbs, are a problem; the latter 
much the easier. 

Narcissi should never be planted where 
the nematode has been, nor should any of 
the soil be carried by any means to new 
plantings. Precautions should be taken 
regarding the soil attached to the bulbs 
when dug, and the bulbs should be im- 
mersed for three hours in water maintained 
rigidly at a temperature of 110° F. to 
112° F. The state nursery inspector may 
be able to take care of the treating, and 
give assistance and guidance otherwise. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Eremurus Information 

Answering B. L. Lord, (Penna.) : 

Henry F. Michell, Philadelphia, lists 
Eremurus robustus as a rare bulbous plant 
that is hardy; with flower stalks 8 feet or 
more tall, rising from a tuft of long narrow 
leaves and crowned by a flower spike 2 or 3 
feet long, closely set with star-like, bell- 
shaped flowers. 

It is also called Foxtail Lily and Giant 
Asphodel. 

Mrs. J. O. McCtiune, ( Ala.) 
Butterfly Information 
Answering Mrs. E. J. Pittman, (IIl.): 


Moths and Butterflies do no damage. 
Many species do not feed at all and the 
rest feed only on the honey and pollen of 
the flowers. It is the young or larval, “cat- 
erpillar” stage of Moths and Butterflies that 
damage plants by eating them. All good 
gardeners should read up on insects. There 
are many good books on the subject. 


Howarp Dorr, (Mich.) 


Mixing of Vegetables 

Answering Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (IIl.) : 

Bees working on these plants cross- 
pollinate by wandering from one variety 
to another. Generally speaking, anywhere 
from 50 to 100 feet should separate these 
varieties to prevent crossing. Cucumbers 
will mix with muskmelons, as I have 
learned to my disgust; but squash are not 
bothered, nor are the marrows bothered. 


Linn C. Georata, (N. Y.) 


A GARDEN GIFT 


For the man or woman who has a garden, there 
can be no finer gift than the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
America’s premier garden monthly. A useful gift 





that will bring renewed pleasure every month. 
pinged priced at $2.00 per year,—two years or 
two subscriptions, $3.50. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 








AMERICAN | MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd.. 
Dept. 482, Toronto, Ont. 





Burpee’s 















Giant Dahtra-Flowered 
y4i,\ * - AS 
searict, si low, 


Lavender, and Rose 
A_ wonderful bargain ing 


Zinnias —largest and most 
beautiful Zinnias. To prove 
to you that Burpee’s Seeds 
are the best that grow we 
offer you this special 


60c value for only luc 
4 full-size pkts. (regular 15¢ 
size), one each of Scarlet, 
Yellow, Lavender, Rose (value 
60c) for only 10c postpaid. 
This offer is too good to Y 
miss. Send dime today. 


“ ‘es 
Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE 


Every vegetable and flower worth grow- 


Book- ~<a the old favorites and all the 
best new varieties. Burpee’s Guaranteed 
Seeds. Hundreds of illustrations. Plant- 
ing information. This valuable Book is 
free. Write for it today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
488 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


GOLDEN CALLA LILY 9). 


The true Golden-Yellow Calla Elliotiana with 

rich green leaves, spotted white, and — te 4 
flowers of rare beauty; ideal pot plant. 

name of a garden-loving friend and only ie le an 
we'll mail you prepaid a large 50c blooming size bulb, 
with directions; 3 for 50c. Add 15c and we’ll include a 
25c pkt. of rare RED DATURA seed; bears 8-inch orange 
and scarlet bell firs.; 75c Value for 35c! Catalogs ef 
Roses, Rare Seeds and Gerantums FREE. 

LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Dept. F, Monterey, Cal. 


FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seed of Eremurus, Lilium, Iris, 
Gentian. Arbutus and the like, any time that 
the ground thaws, right up to March. All 








these need winter’s cold for starting. Unique 
catalog. Dept. 
| REX. D. PEARCE 














Merchantville 7 


New Jersey 











Huntington’s 1936 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Will feature America’s finest list of flower seeds and 
choice hardy herbaceous and rock plants. 
Many new novelties, including the All-America Awards. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








Your Nanie 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
ladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 


2RARNMD'’S 
had 


J 






















colors---White, 
red, rose, purple, blue. 
Brand Peony Farms —Faribault, Minn. 


Rare English 


“ Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH e ENGLAND 
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SENSATIONAL 
NEW DAHLIAS 


, | MY INTRODUCTIONS FOR 1936 


MILTON J. CROSS—I. D. Apricot with Golden Face. 
Size 12” x 8”. Undefeated. The New Champion. 


Hy 

i Root $15.00 Net rs Plant $7.50 

i BETTY ANNE—Pom. Exhibition Type. Soft Pink. 
i Winner at 3 Leading Shows. 

Hi Root $2.00 * Plant $1.00 


i BEST FOREIGN DAHLIAS 


i KOONGARRA PRINCE—I. D. (Weiss) Gold with Bronze. 
Mt One of Australia’s Best Giant Dahlias. 

! Root $10.00 td Plant $5.00 

H 


CHARD VANITY—Min. (Jarman) Exceptionally Fine. 

ih} Size 3”. A Real Winner. 
Root $3.00 e 

| MRS. R. FIEDLER—I. C. (Stredwick) Very Narrow Petals 

H of True Cactus Type. Autumn Red. Strong Grower. 

H Root $5.00 e Plant $2.50 


Pink, 


Plant $1.50 


Mi PINK SPIRAL—S. C. (Bruidegom) Peach Pink Color. 
Hi “Paul Pfitzer’” Type. 

| Root $5.00 s Plant $2.50 

Ik BERGER’S JEWEL—I. C. (Berger) White Tinted Pink. 
hy Medium Size. 

I} Root $5.00 * Plant $2.50 

f REICHARDT’S MASTERPIECE—(Reichardt) S. C. Unusual 
i eolor, very beautiful. 

4! Plants only $2.50 


Catalog Describes Best American and Foreign Dahlias 


! STANLEY JOHNSON 


Box RT Cheltenham - - - Pennsylvania 














Parrella Dahlia Gardens 
Winners for 1936 | 


Never before have we offered so many outstand- 
ing new varieties, from our own gardens as well 
as from other growers. 


MRs. W. F. LORD—The outstanding winner in Canada for 
| two years—the perfect Dahlia. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—Giant informal decorative. 

Miss LONG ISLAND—Informal 
pink. 

MOON-GLO—Clear yellow, formal decorative. 

GRAND SLAM—Semi-Cactus—Sensational Winner. 

YOUTH—Bicolor—outstanding in our gardens this year. 

OAKLEIGH MONARCH—Giant Red, Informal Decorative. 

OAKLEIGH PRINCESS—Semi-Cactus of spectacular color. 

CHALLENGER—Semi-Cactus. Winner at New York Show. 


These are all described fully in our 1936 Catalog—ready 
January First. Stock on some of these is limited. A re- 
| quest now will bring our catalog as well as special folder on 
| New Introductions. 


Our 1934 introduction TOWER’S EMPIRE was the sensation 
of the past season. 


PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 
ALBERT PARRELLA 
| 3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York City 


Decorative. Beautiful 


























ALL STAR CAST! 


© NORMANDIE—(Veile). Immense pink. Named after 
the famous ship by permission of The French Line. 

© MAJOR BOWES—(Dedrich-Veile). Huge carmine red. | 

The dahlia the world has been waiting for. 

© MISS WEST VIRGINIA—(Crooks-Veile). At last, the 
perfect cactus dahlia. Color: mauve. The most 

| beautiful flowers in our gardens. Winner as a seed- 

ling at Camden, N. J., Show. 

© AUDREY AMES—(Ames-Veile), F.D. The new color 
sensation: ashes of roses. Nothing ever before like it. 

* RHUMBA—(Veile). Golden orange formal decorative 


of excellent habits. A color rare in dahlias. Winner 
as seedling at Peekskill Show. 





Offered to you by | 


| S. YOHE VEILE | 


| WR.F.D. 2 


Easton, Pa. | 

| 

Mid-western representative: | 
MODERN DAHLIA GARDENS, Box 1659, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Catalog in January 


THE ULTIMATE IN DAHLIAS 
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5 Winning Dahlias- 


Following our policy of introducing only Dahlias of proven 
merit we offer: 


Informal Decorative, Certificate of Merit, Storrs 
in 1934. This is a real giant and the greatest of all Autumn colored 
Dahlias. Stock limited. 


Roots $15.00 net @ Plants $7.50 net 


RED JUG: Semi-Cactus. Certificate of 
Merit, Storrs 1935. Winner American 
Home Achievement Medal, West Vir- 
ginia 1934; winner this year as Best 
Undisseminated Semi-Cactus at Cam- 


RUDOLF’S GIANT: 


den, Rockville Centre, and Valley 
Stream. A distinctive novelty. 
Roots $10.00 net - Plants $5.00 


BONNIE BELMONT: Semi-Cactus. A 
magnificent golden yellow. Winner in 
Rockville Centre 1934. 
Roots $10.00 e 


ORCHID MOONLIGHT: Formal 
Decorative Certificate of Merit, Storrs 
1934. Winner as Best Undisseminated 
Formal in New York and Rockville 
Center 1935. 

Roots $10.00 e 


DOROTHY 
grown. 


Plants $5.00 





“Bonnie Belmont” 


Plants $5.00 


BRANT MILLER: The finest miniature we have 
Lovely pink color. Profuse bloomer from July to Frost. 


Roots $2.00 € Plants $1.00 


ever 


Did you grow our sensational 1934 introduction MRS. GEORGE 
LE BOUTELLIER the big red Informal Decorative, a Super Dahlia 
and winner of many Sweepstakes this year? We have a fine stock of 
this. 

Roots $5.00 e Plants $2.50 
Send for our 1936 catalog with full descriptions of these 
novelties and the remarkable collection of Dahlias offered by 


Ruschmohr Dahlia Gardens 


52 S. Kensington Avenue, Rockville Centre, L. I1., New York 
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MRS. ALFRED BUNYARD 


Gauging the New Dahlias 


(Continued from page 553) 


the petals are long, wide, and pointed at 
the end. The color is a bright gold with 
tints of peach-pink on the reverse, with 
the gold deepening almost to an orange 
at the center of the flower. This gives it 
a very live personal appearance and re- 
moves it from the gold-yellow group. It 
is a splendid open grower with almost 
perfect habits. 


Queen City (Golden Rule Dahlia 
Farm): A Dahlia of great distinction, 
with a remarkable record for the season. 
Winner as Best Keeper in the Undissem- 
inated Varieties at the Mid-West Show at 
Cleveland; also as Best Formal Undissem- 
inated Variety at Mid-West Show at 
Cleveland and at Cincinnati. Winner of 
Ohio Dahlia Society Achievement Medal 
at Cincinnati, and the Achievement Medal 
at the Indiana Dahlia Society Show at 
Columbus, Indiana. Also outstanding at 
East Lansing and at the New York 
Botanical Gardens. I have this Dahlia 
on trial and, like Buckeye Bride, it is 
a splendid open grower. It blooms 
throughout the entire season. The color 
is a distinctive pink, a shade halfway be- 
tween cherry-red and old-rose. This 
Dahlia has already proved itself on the 
eut-flower market, and each plant will 
average 12 fine quality flowers. 


Charles L. Mastick (M. G. Tyler) :—A 
thoroughly-tested variety and winner of 
the Achievement Medal in both 1934 and 
1935 Shows of the Oregon Dahlia Society 
at Portland. The color is a rich, bright 
orange, deepening to’ a darker orange at 
the center. The reverse is grenadine- 
pink; and due to the unusual form of the 
Dahlia, in which the edges of the petals 
have a tendency to ineurve, the bright 
color on the reverse gives a very live ap- 
pearance to the globular-shaped flower. 
The plant is a fine open grower, as I 
saw it on trial in Westchester County, 
New York. 


Kentucky Sun (White’s Dahlia Gar- 
dens ) -—Winner of the Achievement 
Medal at the 1935 Dahlia Society at Ken- 
tuecky Show, also the Courier Journal 
—Louisville Times Silver Cup for the 
best Kentucky origination. It is a natur- 
ally-large flower of a bright golden-yellow 
shade. The flowers are carried well up 
out of the foliage on nice stems. The 
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bush is a clean grower with heavy insect- 
resistant foliage. The flowers have more 
substance than most of the large yellows, 
and for that reason it will be a difficult 
Dahlia to defeat in the show room. 


Jersey’s White Beauty (Waite-Skidel- 
sky ) :—For several years, I have watched 
this Dahlia, and during the past two 
seasons it has achieved the position of a 
“sell-out” on the New York cut-flower 
market as a white. In the 1935 New York 
Show it won as the best white Formal in 
the section for medium-sized blooms. It 
received special Certificates of Merit this 
year from the Monmouth County Horti- 
cultural Society, The Elberon Horticul- 
tural Society and the Albany Florists 
Club. It is a clear glistening white, and 
the habits of the plant and the size of the 
blooms are very much the same as 
Jersey’s Beauty, except that it is a more 
profuse bloomer. 


Lavender Lady (Salbach) :—Winner as 
the best Two-Year Old Seedling in the 
1934 San Leandro Show. A large flower 
of a pastel-lavender, shading to deeper 
lavender on the tips of the petals. The 
flowers are on long stems well above the 
foliage; and like all the originations from 
this source, a splendid grower. 


Marvelous (Lee’s Dahlia Gardens) :— 
A winner at the 1935 Show of the Dahlia 
Society of Washington, and a very dis- 
tinctive Dahlia because of its unusual 
color,—an intense shade of bright orange 
with yellow reverse, with gold and yellow 
at the center of the flower and on the 
reverse of the petals. It is a large flower 
with good long stems. This comes as near 
being a true orange color as the dahlia 
world offers. 


Mrs. Alfred T. Bunyard (Badetty 
Bros.—Henderson):—Winner as_ Best 
Undisseminated Formal at the 1935 New 
York Show. I have watched this Dahlia 
for several years and have admired the 
splendid habits and rich golden-yellow 
color. It has achieved the place as the 
“vellow’ most in demand in the New 
York cut-flower market. A vase of this 
in one of the arrangement classes at New 
York was among the best in the show. 


Tamerlane (Eppig Gardens) :—This 
Dahlia was first shown this year at 
the Rockville Centre Show, where it was 
awarded the Sweepstakes as the best 
Seedling in the show. Normally the 
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noaeane PRIZEWINNERS 


GOLDEN SWEEPSTAKE—Won Achievement Medal at 
Ww State Show, Aug. 31, 1935. Giant size I. D. 
perfect stems, golden buff, apricot. Roots $15.00, 
Plants $7. 

MARVELOUS—Won ist Prize at Wash. Show, em. 
Brightest orange ever, yellow tips and base 
verse. Perfect stems. Stock very limited. Roots" 315.00, 
Plants $7.50. 

Hi-LITE—Won Ist Prize Wash. Show, 1934. I. D. Vel- 
vety carmine shaded rose red. Strong stems. Roots 
$10.00, Plants $5.00, 

HONEYMOON. HAPPINESS, FORT NISQUALLY and 
KING OF GARDEN our other Prize Winners for 1936. 
Our OLYMPIC SUNSET, WASH. GIANT and others 
have won in the Shows all over the World 

Best collection strong stem CACTUS DAHLIAS in U. 8. 

and fine selection of all types, new and old. 

We had a splendid growing season and our roots are well 

matured, full of ‘‘pep.”” Prices from 25¢ up. 
Catalog ready Jan. Ist. Write to-day. 


LEE’S DAHLIA GARDENS 


Oldest in the State 
Tacoma, Wash. 








ee 
BALLAY-SUCCESS 


Giant Showroom Dahlias 
for 1936 


CALIFORNIA PEACH—A bright pink Sa- 
tan. Best Flower and Achievement Medal! 
Winner at’ Boston and Best Undisseminated 
Semi-Cactus at San Francisco... .$15.00 Net 





MISS GLORY—Apricot-yellow Semi-Cactus. 
What California Idol is in the yellow deco- 
rative class, this is to the yellow cactus. 
Certificate Winner at Storrs....$15.00 Net 


AZURA—Rosy lilac Informal Decorative. 
Very large. Best Undisseminated Decora- 
tive at San Francisco.......... $15.00 Net 


CHEROKEE—Lavender Pink True Semi- 
Cactus. Large and good....... $10.00 Net 


MONA LISA—A very dark and pleasing 
GOOOCRRIGD ceciccccccvreecoceses $1000 Net 


Catalogue in January 


NOTE: At the San Francisco Show, Ballay-Success 
Dahlias won more prizes than all other large varie- 
ties combined, 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Palo Alto, California 














Two More Champions 


From the Home of Bette Davis, Kay Francis, 
Elissa Landi, Louise Bates and Amelia Earhart 
MIRIAM HOPKINS — Semi-Cactus, Tall Long 
Stemmed, Artistic, Very Prolific, Extra Large and 
Has Everything 3 Really Good Dahlia Needs. Color 
is a Rich Coppery Orange. Root $10.00. Plant $5.00 
THELMA TODD — Informal, Very Attractive Flow- 
ers of a Beautiful Pink and Cream Combination 
with a Creamy Yellow Center on Perfect Stems. 
Medium Height, Prolific Bloomer, Good Keeper. 

Root $10.00. Plant $5.00 

DAHLIA SEED — The Best Grown in California, Sun 
Ripened and Cured and from Only the Best of 
Parents. 20 Seed $1.00—100 $5.00—1000 $40.00 


J. F.CORDES, reno _ pen Santa yen 


MAJOR J. B. EAST - - = Laurel, 
KOKOMO DAHLIA “GARDENS --- Kokomo, 4 


CHAPPAQUA 
DAHLIAS 


| New for 1936 
CHALLENGER 


A basket of this variety attracted great 
attention at the recent New York Show and | 
was awarded a blue ribbon as the best 
semi-cactus red. Also won a blue ribbon 
in the open to all class, where it triumphed 
over Satan. Rich cardinal red and a vigor- 
Don't miss it. 

















ous grower. 


ORCHID QUEEN 


A lovely orchid pink flower of great size, 
depth and beauty. Held firmly erect on 
strong straight stems. Stock is limited. An 
early reservation is advisable. 

We have some of the outstanding new 
foreign Dahlias—also grow a complete line 
of miniature dahlias, Pompons and English 
Singles. 


Write for our 1936 catalog 


CHAPPAQUA DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


| Chappaqua e New York 





























DAHLIAS 


HUNT INTRODUCTIONS 


Distributed by BURNETT BROTHERS 


SARA KAY—Semi-Cactus. 
yellow. Outstanding grower. 

Roots $10.00 3 3 
EVA HUNT—Informal Decorative. The best all 
round White Dahlia. Introduced in 1934 

Roots $2 50 $$ Plants $1.2 25 
MRS. STEPHEN VAN HOESEN—Blue Ribbon 
winner at Camden. Beautiful blend of pink and 


autumn shades. 
Piants $5.00 


Magnificent golden 
Plants $5 00 


Roots $10.00 
‘HUNT’S VELVET WONDER —lInforma! Decora- 
tive. Outstanding throughout in 1934. Many 
times prize winner. 

Plants $3 75 


Roots $7.50 
BURNETT’S 1936 CATALOG 
Is free on request. Not only are these Dahlias 
‘described in full but other novelties, in’ fact, 
everything for the Garden. 


BURNETT BROS., Inc. 
‘92 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 








Strasen Floral Gardens 


AUSTINBURG, OHIO 
Presents the NEW DAHLIAS 
PRIDE OF AUSTINBURG 


‘Giant inf. dec., color a grenadine pink and light yellow, 
‘center and reverse light purple. 

‘Certificates at Storrs and E. Lansing, scoring highest of 
ell varieties on trial at Storrs. Also winner of seedling 
Maming contest at Mid West Show at Cleveland. Honor 


rolls. 
GARDEN DELIGHT 


Certificate winner at E. Lansing. Large inf. dec. of great 
‘depth, center petals fluted. Its color, a light purple shading 
to darker hue at base of petals. 


RED VICTOR 


Brilliant rose-red inf. dec., very large. A strong grower 
and profuse bloomer. 


The above introductions priced at 
$5.00 Per Plant $10.00 Per Root 








DESIRABLE DAHLIAS 


You have enjoyed our SPOTLIGHT, Wenoka 
and Daisy Turnquist so this season we are offer- 
ing you something entirely different. 

GRAND SLAM—Semi-Cactus of true form and 
a dazzling color combination, being tyrian rose, 
light pink and citron yellow. It will win for 
you as it has for us. Three Sweepstakes as best 
Semi-Cactus. Four firsts and a special award as 
a seedling. Very DESIRABLE. 


Roots $10.00 Net @ Plants $5.00 Net 


WENOKA and DAISY TURNQUIST still win in 
their class and are hard to beat. These and 
many others will be fully described in our cata- 
logue, ready early in January. Send for your 
free copy now. 


J. E. HULIN, Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 





KENTUCKY * «2 
WINNERS «+ 


KENTUCKY SUN—Formal Decorative—Winner Ameri- 
can Home Achievement Medal at Dahlia Society of 
Kentucky show, 1935. A great yellow Dahlia. Bes 
grower of the giant yellows. 

Roots $10.00 net + Plants $5.00 net 
KENTUCKY MIDNIGHT — Informal 
nearest black dahlia. Very large. 
different. 

Roots $10.00 net Plants $5.00 net 
KENTUCKY SNOW BALL—A perfectly formed new 
Bal! Dahlia. Sure prize winner. 

Roots $3.00 net e Plants $1.50 net 


Write for complete 1936 List 


White's Dahlia Gardens 


1814 Richmond Drive LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Decorative — The 
Here's something 
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blooms grow four to five inches, and this 
Dahlia deserves a place in any review of 
the new Dahlias because of its success as 
a eut flower on the New York market this 
year. It is a brilliant, rich eardinal-red 
on particularly good stems. 


Severin’s Triumph (Severin) :—One of 
the most interesting of the new foreign 
introductions. The flower is a true Formal 
Decorative of a clear true pink. The 
eolor is bright and very pleasing. The 
Dahlia is a splendid grower, and I should 
not be surprised to see this turn into a 
best seller as a cut flower. Normally the 
blooms grow seven to nine inches with 
good depth. 


SEMI-CACTUS NOVELTIES 


Pride of America (American Dahlia 
Farms) :—This is one of the most per- 
fectly-formed Dahlias I have seen, and I 
rate it among the best in the Dahlia 
world. The actual appearance of the 


flower is misleading because of its perfect , 


proportion. The blooms grow normally/ 
10 to 12 inches, but it gives no appear; 
ance of massiveness. The color is a clear 
primrose-yellow, with pale tints of flush- 
pink showing on some of the petals 
well as the reverse. The flowers are o 
perfect stems well above the foliage. Thi 
is going to be a difficult Dahlia to ‘defeat, 
in classes calling for perfection of bloom.\ 
It was one of the outstanding Dahlias at | 
the Camden Show. 


Treasure Chest (Dahliadel Nurseries) : 
—This Dahlia was shown throughout the 
season under the name of Rainbow’s End, 
a name which the originator found, how- 
ever, was in use. For sheer beauty and 
perfection this is an outstanding novelty, 
and one of those Dahlias that gives full 
value in the garden, in an artistic arrange- 
ment, or merely as a cut flower. It is an 
early and profuse bloomer, and produces 
perfect blooms throughout the season. It 
is one of those varieties where the blooms 
will continue to develop after cut. The 
flower is a finely-proportioned one of 


—DAHLIAS— 


Michigan Grown 


AHLIA growers and dahlia lovers every- 
where are invited to get acquainted with 
the friendly co-operative service offered 

by our progressive Commercial Growers, who 
are devoted to the scientific culture and propa- 
gation of strong, healthy, properly-ripened roots 
and husky Green Plants. 

Write TO-DAY for free copies of interesting, 
educational booklets and catalogs describing 
more than 400 varieties of the world’s finest 
dahlia introductions. 


DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 


East Lansing Michigan 
Michigan: The Great Central Dahlia Supply Market 
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rs MICHIGAN 
ahlias: 
STOCK 

Our new catalog fully describing the 

Fenris in dahlias will be ready soon 

A CAVALCADE A MICHIGAN 

INTRODUCTION 


AMERICA’S SWEETHEART 
and many others—write for your copy 
FRED F. BOWMAN 


ROYAL FLOWER GARDENS 
616 Hendrie Bivd., Royal Oak, Mich. 














DEAN ANDERSON 


medium size. The color is a_ pleasing 
combination of pale apricot on the out- 
side of the flower, shading to a light 


range-gold at the center. 


California Peach (Ballay-Suecess) :— 
A grand Dahlia of real distinetion and 
beauty. Winner of the Achievement 
Medal in Boston in 1935, and a Dahlia 
that will make a high record of winning, 
beeause of its size and distinction. You 
ean get a perfect idea of this flower if 
you imagine Satan in a clear coral-pink. 
This Dahlia was on trial at the New York 
Botanical Gardens. 


— Challenger (Watkins-Chappaqua Dah- 
lia Gardens) :—One of the outstanding 
baskets in the New York Show. This 
basket won as Best Cactus or Semi-cactus 
Also it won as the Best Red Semi-cactus 
in the color classes. The color is a bril- 
liant eardinal-red with gold at the base 
of the petals, and late in the season the 
flower shows petaloides of gold. The 
plant is a nice grower with clean, open 
foliage, and the blooms are carried on 
long, strong stems well out of the foliage. 


Reichardt’s Masterpiece (Reichardt) :— 
This, I believe, is the most distinctive of 
all the foreign Dahlias shown this year. 
I know of no other color combination just 
like it,—a clear canary-yellow with about 
1% of the petal of clear amethyst. The 
effect is very pleasing and certainly most 
unusual. I saw this growing at Parkway 
Gardens and it was the outstanding va- 
riety in an unusual collection of new 
foreign Dahlias. Someone will win a 
Sweepstakes with a basket of this. 


Red-Jug (Preas-Ruschmohr) :—Certifi- 
eate of Merit at Storrs this year. Winner 
of the American Home Achievement 
Medal at the West Virginia Dahlia Society 
Show in 1934; in 1935, winner as Best 
Undisseminated Semi-eactus at Rockville 
Centre, and Camden, and also a _ blue- 
ribbon winner at the Mid-West Show at 
Cleveland. I am elassing this as a Semi- 
cactus because of its record of winnings 
under that classification. Personally, I 
think it is closer to the Incurved Cactus 
Type. However, this is no argument 
about it being an outstanding Dahlia. The 
color is a dark eardinal-red, sometimes 
with gold tips both at center and the 
ends of the petal. 


Prachtkerl (Werner) :—This German 
novelty created a sensation at the Mid- 
West Show at Cleveland. It is a seedling 
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BARBARA M 


of Frau O. Bracht, but of a deeper yellow 
and of larger size. It is a Dahlia of near- 
ly perfect form, and bids fair to duplicate 
its illustrious parent in American show 
rooms and gardens. 


Miss Glory (Ballay-Sueccess) :—Certifi- 
eate of Merit at Storrs, 1935. Winner 
as best Two-Year-Old Dahlia at San 
Francisco, 1934. The color is a luscious 
pale apricot, and the judges at Storrs 
generally considered this one of the out- 
standing Dahlias at the trial grounds this 
year. 


Miriam Hopkins (Cordes -Eastman) :— 
In the collections of Dahlias I had on 
trial this year, this was among the two or 
three best. It is more like Amelia Ear- 
hart than any other comparison I can 
make, and I hesitate to say it will make a 
better record but certainly it is a much 
stronger grower and a flower of greater 
substance. The color effect is something 
like Amelia Earhart, but shades to a 
copper-orange instead of apricot and sal- 
mon as in Amelia Earhart. The flower is 
a long-petalled one of bold, star-like 
shape, a tall grower and a splendid ex- 
hibition Dahlia. 


Shekinah (Redfern) :—Winner as “Best 
Bloom in the Show,” at the 1935 Dahlia 
Society of California Show, against a hot 
class of near-perfect blooms. Also win- 
ner of two other blue ribbons at the same 
show. The bloom is a perfect type Semi- 
eactus of a clear, rich pink. This Dahlia 
received a very high rating on the Coast, 
in the consensus of opinion of the new 
Dahlias. 


Bonnie Belmont (Cochrane-Ruschmohr 
Gardens) :—For three years I have had 
this beautiful Dahlia on trial and over that 
period of time I have rated it as a variety 
of outstanding merit. The color is a 
bright golden-yellow on a very beauti- 
fully-formed flower. Winner in 1934 as 
the Best Semi-eactus at the Rockville 
Centre Show. Also outstanding in the 
New York Show this year. 


Grand Slam (Jones-Hulin) :—Winner 
of the American Home Achievement 
Medal in both 1934 and 1935, at the 
Washington Dahlia Society Show; also 
winner as Best Bloom in the Undissem- 
inated Classes in the 1935 Washington 
Show at Tacoma. This Dahlia has been 
tried in many sections of the country and 
is a generally good performer. Its real 
merit lies in its fine growing habits and 
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its brilliant rose-pink color. The base of 
the flower is golden-yellow, and the re- 
verse a rose-pink, lighter than the face 
of the flower. A truly brilliant color 
combination. 


Andenken am WW.  Lindenschmidt 
(Barth) :—Another outstanding novelty 
from Germany. A distinctively-formed, 
graceful flower. The color is a dark coral- 
pink shading deeper at center. Petals are 
laciniated. 


Sara Kay (Uunt-Burnett Bros.) :— 
There are two novelties that are strikingly 
alike,—this one and Bonnie Belmont; and 
yet when put together, there is enough 
difference to justify a place for both 
Dahlias. This was one of the outstanding 
Dahlias in the New York Show, and I be- 
lieve was the runner up to Milton J. 
Cross in the Achievement Medal Class. 
Tne color is rich golden-yellow on a large, 
long-petalled flower. The plant grows to 
six feet, and the normal size of the flower 
is 9 to 10 inches. 


Salmon Giant (Dreer):—Among the 
collection of novelties at the Henry A. 
Dreer trial grounds was this very inter- 
esting new foreign variety. It is a beau- 
tiful flower and one of the best of the 
year. It is a large, deep, ineurved 
bloom, but I think should be classed as a 
Semi-cactus. Color is a clear rose-pink, 
suffused with a heavy flush of salmon. 
The plant is an upright free bloomer and 
a vigorous grower. 


Oakleigh Princess (Oakleigh Gardens) : 
—Certificate of Merit at East Lansing, 
1935. This Dahlia may be classed by 
some as an Informal Decorative; in fact 
in my own observation it was closer to 
that type than Semi-cactus. It is a seed- 
ling of Satan, a large long-petalled flower, 
of very clean-cut form. The color is a 
brilliant flame-red, with gold reverse and 
gold tints at the center. I had this on 
trial and it is a fine grower. 
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1936 introductions which have won Certificates 
of Merit at the American Dahlia Society Trial 
Grounds at Storrs 1934 and at East Lansing 
1935, scoring 85. 
CHARMER. ID, 10-12 x 5 ins. deep; 5-6 ft. tall. Zine 
orange around center, then petals of apricot yellow blending 
to maize yellow. The entire flower is overlaid with a lovely 
sheen of apricot yellow that glistens and reflects in the 
sunlight. Leathery, dark green insect resistant foliage 
adds to the beauty of this charming Dahlia. Scored 86 
at the Ohio Valley Dahlia Association Trial Grounds, 
Fleischmann Botanical Gardens, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1935. 
Roots $10.00 Plants $5.00. 
BOBBE DEANE. FD, 6-7 x 5 ins. deep; 5-6 ft. tall. 
In this dahlia we believe we have the long looked for 
orange Jersey’s Beauty cut flower. The form of petals, 
strong erect growth, long slender stiff stems with side 
facing blooms of a bright pleasing orange leaves little to 
be desired. Preferred, by our retail florists, for its extra 
keeping qualities. It grows the same every year. No 
stunts or poor flowers.......... Roots $10.00 Plants $5.06 


Send for 1936 Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladiolus 
“Where You Get What You Pay For” 


LLOYD’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
RD 1 Mays Landing, N. J. 








More Giant Dahlias for 1936 


“SIERRA SUNRISE’—Brilliant orange F. 
Dec. of immense size and perfect bearing. 
Root $15.00 Net. 

“GRACE DOUGLAS”—Luscious clear pink 
I. Dec, of immense size and great depth, with 


curling, twisting petals; best keeper and 
very popular. Root $15.00 Net. 
ELIZABETH RETHBERG — Honor Roll. 


Outstanding and Most Wonderful Performer 
all over the country. $15.00 Net. 
Catalog on Request 


ALICE MEUSSDORFFER 


483 Hanover St. San Francisco, Calif. 


\\ < M. G. TYLER 
7830 N. Denver Ave. 
OM, Portland, Oregon 


Catalogue in January, describing. 
CHARLES L. MASTICK F. D. 
Winner Achievement Medal, 1935 
ROBIN ADAIR 8. C, 
Outstanding novelty in London last Fall 
. MARIE DRESSLER F. D. 
Pomegranate red replica of Jersey Beauty 
AUDREY AMES F. D. 
Pure old rose. Nothing like it in color 
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DAHLIA—MARGRACE 


Mid West Winner 1935 


At the Second Annual Mid-West 
Show, Margrace not only won first 
in ihe informal decorative class, 
but also won the silver cup for the 
best undisseminated dahlia. 


Margrace won first at the Michi- 
gan State Show. 


We believe you will find Margrace 
on the Honor Rolls and among the 
Certificate Winners for 1935. 


Roots $10.00, plants $5.00 


HILLSIDE FARM 


WALTER BISSELL 
AUSTINBURG 
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GIANT DAHLIAS 


Our Dahlias hold the world’s record for size. 
Our Dahlias hold the highest record ever scored 
at a trial garden. Our Dahlias have won 
more Achievement Medals than any other in- 
troduced. Our 1936 introductions will win 
major awards for our customers as always. 


BALLAY-SUCCESS DAHLIAS 
Are Prize Winners All Over the World 
Unless you want to grow the WORLD'S 
LARGEST don’t send for our catalog, if you 
do, it’s free. 

We are now having our annual sale of field 
grown clumps at bargain prices, write for list 


NOW. We must unload. 
SUCCESS DAHLIA GARDENS 


CHAS. G. REED, Prop. 
Watch 


Lawrence, Mass. 


for our New Introductions on the 
Honor Rolls this year. 














JERSEY’S 
WHITE BEAUTY 


Origination of WILLIAM H. WAITE 
We are introducing this great dahlia for 1936 
—a “White” that has dennitely created a de- 
mand for itself as a cut flower on the New 
York market. Winner of three Certificates of 
Merit in 1935. Also blue ribbon winner at 
New York Show as a formal decorative. This 
is thoroughly tested white of ideal habits, 
easy to handie, exhibit and ship. 

Write for special folder giving prices 
more complete information on this dahlia. 


S.S. SKIDELSKY & COMPANY 


37 West 28th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
eoubnitnieal 


and 








DAHLIA 
SEEDS 


Hand hybridized, segregated and mixed. 
DAHLIA ROOTS — From famous giant 
California, Eastern and European Dahlias. 


King Alfred - - - - - - - $15.00 
Catherine Kempkey - - - - - $10.00 
Flaming Flamingo - - - - - $10.00 


Newsom Dahlia Manual 50c 


JESSIE L. SEAL 


603 Third Ave. 


Catalog in January 


San Francisco, California 


CACTUS NOVELTIES 

Mrs. Herbert OConnor  (Berwick- 
Dahliadel Nurseries) :—Here is a high- 
scoring very beautiful Dahlia, and for all- 
around merit the best American Cactus 
novelty of the year. I have classed it as 
an Ineurved Cactus, but at times the 
blooms might be called Semi-cactus. It is 
a heavily-petalled flower of bright rose- 
pink deepening to a darker rose-pink at 
the center, with a base of soft golden-tan. 
The color is so bright it makes most other 
pinks look a bit faded. It is a tall-grow- 
ing plant with long stems. Blooms early 
and continues right through the season 
with perfect blooms. 

Son of Satan (Slocum) :—This is one 
of the Dahlias that created a sensation 
at the Mid-West Show at Cleveland. It 
is an Ineurved Cactus, a large flower of 
brilliant red. Performs very much the 
same as its parent, but the color is more 
intense without a touch of gold or orange 
as Satan sometimes shows. 

Pink Spiral (Bruidegom) :—Ineurved 
Cactus. I believe this Holland novelty 
will reach general popularity, and it cer- 
tainly is among the best of the new for- 
eign introductions. The color is peach- 
blossom-pink, with a touch of primrose at 
the base and the center of the flower. The 
petals have a tendency not only to ineurve, 
but to form a complete spiral arrange- 
ment around the center. 

Gretel -(Bauer):—A_ straight Cactus 
novelty from Austria. I first saw this at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, in an interesting 
collection of foreign novelties. Later I 
saw it growing. It was also outstanding 
at the Cleveland and New York Shows. 
It is Miss Belgium in a larger, deeper 
edition. The color is a bright henna, 
almost a bit red, and like varieties of this 
type can be grown to perfection for the 
exhibition hall. 

Miss West Virginia (Crooks-Veile) :— 














KEMP’S 
WONDER 
DAHLIAS 


Send for our 1936 Catalog, ready in | 
January. It lists only the best in 
} 





Dahlias, Gladiolus and Japanese Irises, 
including New Kemp Wonder Dahlias 
for 1936-Kitty-Mac, Clara Carder, etc. 
These and other outstanding Novelties, 
such as the Lord of Autumn, Ameri- 
ca’s Sweetheart, are fully described in 
our catalog. 


KEMP’S GARDENS 


Breeders and Growers 


Box 181-F. G.. Little Silver, N. J. 


Champions come from Kemp’s Gardens 











SHEKINAH 


BEST DAHLIA IN THE SHOW 
Wins City of San Francisco Trophy, Palace Hotel Show 


Strong Root $25 net 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


CURTIS REDFERN 
Lincoln Manor, San Francisco, California 














FRASER’S TESTED DAHLIAS 
FOR 1936 


REX—(Greci-Fraser)—ID, Apricot yellow and pink, 11-13 
inch blooms. 
SON OF SATAN—(Slocum) Incurved Cactus, 


Scarlet, 
Sensation at the Mid-West Show, Cleveland. 
BARBARA ANN—(Reynolds-Fraser) ID. Rose red 


tipped white; the best in bi-colors. 
Full descriptions and prices in our 1936 catalog. 
for your copy. 


FRASER’S DAHLIA GARDENS 


Write 








Dept. B. Willimantic, Conn. 
ALLING’S 
For 1936 we will introduce Nancy 


Dunne, a grand informal decorative. 
Did you see this at New York Botanical 
Gardens or in our Gold Medal Exhibit 
at the New York Show—if not— 


SEND FOR 1936 CATALOG 


With full descriptions of this and the 
other outstanding Dahlias we are offer- 
ing for 1936. Splendid collection of 
pompons. , 


C. LOUIS ALLING 
Dahlia Specialist 


251 Court St. E. West Haven, Conn. 


DAHLIAS 
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SALMON GIANT 


Winner as best Ineurved Cactus at the 
1935 Camden Show. The color is a clear 
mauve on a large, heavily-petalled bloom. 
I had this Dahlia on trial and it is a tall- 
growing plant of splendid habits. Due to 
its perfection of bloom, it will win a lot 
of prizes. 

Shentenchi (Yokohama Nursery ) :—This 
unusual novelty is the first Japanese 
Dahlia to appear in this story. It was 
shown at Camden and at New York. It 
is a true Ineurved Cactus, with the petals 
curving all the way im to the center of the 
flower. The florets are narrow and com- 
pletely revolute. The color is a dark 
maroon on blooms about 7 to 8 inches, 
normal size. In reports from the North- 
west this is also mentioned as outstanding. 

Rostrahl (Voight) :—This German nov- 
elty is a splendid grower and one of the 
brightest colors of the season. The sal- 
mon-red blooms are held on perfect stems. 
I have classed it as a straight Cactus, but 
during part of the season it will come 
Semi-cactus. I saw this growing in two 
locations and I consider it a splendid 
Dahlia of all-around merit. 


MINIATURE NOVELTIES 


Dorothy Brant Miller (Stevenson) :— 
Formal Decorative. Clear shell-pink, 
about the same as in the old show 
Dahlia, A. B. Livoni. Outstanding in every 
respect. 

Rose Beauty (Dahliadel Nurseries) :— 
Formal Decorative. This Dahlia looks 
like a miniature Jersey’s Beauty. The 
color is a peach-pink shaded to coral. 
Splendid stems and about the best Minia- 
ture I have seen. Winner at Norristown. 

Buckeye Baby (Golden Rule Dahlia 
Farm) :—Formal Decorative. Winner at 
Cincinnati in the Undisseminated Minia- 
ture Class. A vigorous grower. The color 
is golden-buff with red flushes on the 
reverse. 

Little Dream (Bruidegon) :—Semi-cac- 
tus. An outstanding Miniature from Hol- 
land. I saw this growing at Dahliadel 
Nurseries. The color is a soft rose-pink. 

Raleigh (Draper-Fisher & Masson) :— 
Informal Decorative. Clear salmon-pink 
at center, shading to bright golden-tan on 
the outside of the flower. Two bushes at 
New York Botanical Gardens have been 
outstanding through the entire season. 

Eclipse Jr. (Badetty Bros-Henderson ) : 
—Formal Decorative. Winner as _ best 
Miniature Seedling at New York. The 


color is a clear, one-tone, soft orange. 
(Continued on page 588) 
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The 1935 Crop of Garden Books 


(Continued from page 558) 


MERICAN FERNS by Edith A. 

Roberts and Julia R. Lawrence, (The 
Maemillan Company, $2.50), is a slim, 
beautifully-illustrated volume, deceptive 
in its modesty of appearance. It should 
bear on its jacket in large red letters 
“MULTUM IN PARVO.” Though the 
secant seventy pages of text are more than 
half taken up with exquisite photographic 
reproductions, the twenty succeeding 
sheets of keys and reference tables con- 
tain accurate scientific information on all 
phases of field work and fern cultivation. 
These could have been compiled by the 
authors only after years of exhaustive 
study. Not that I wish in any way to be- 
little the text. It instructs the reader in 
the use of the tables for identification; 
gives minute and detailed instructions for 
raising ferns from spores; suggests ferns 
for indoor and outdoor use in various 
habitats; and gives several diagrams and 
descriptions of fern gardens and fern 
plantings. The reader must then turn the 
page on the last lovely photograph of 
tenderly unecurling fronds and plunge into 
the serious business of the key and tables; 
at least he must do so if he wishes to 
learn “to know the ferns.” 


The eo-authors of American Ferns are 
botanists on the faculty of Vassar Col- 
lege and in this particular book have done 
a scholarly piece of work. Though the 
volume is obviously p'anned for amateur 
use, it would seem that in order to eatch 
and hold the interest of the novice, Miss 


Roberts and Miss Lawrence might have 
permitted to creep into the very instruc- 
tive text, at least some faint scent of the 
marshes and some vestige of the thrill to 
be had from hunting fern specimens in 
the sun-dappled shadows of the wood- 
land. The use of Latin names throughout, 
adds to the scientifie aura the book cer- 
tainly wears. Fortunately, the numerous 
photographie illustrations which are thor- 
oughly artistic and chosen with a nice 
taste, help very materially to dispel the 
text-book atmosphere. 


OUSE Plants are coming into another 

era of popularity these days, and 
even the owner of a small home is coming 
to realize that a little greenhouse can be 
had for a very modest sum. Accordingly 
books on these subjects are beginning to 
appear. 

House Plants by Marjorie Norrell Sul- 
zer, $1.50, and Gardening in the Green- 
house by Anne Dorrance, $1.50, (both 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany), are two handy little volumes for 
the use of the amateur. Illustrated en- 
tirely with line cuts and gotten up to sell 
at a moderate price, they will be found 
well worth the small outlay to those who 
need an introduction to indoor and green- 
house gardening. 


OW and again the anthologist of verse 
tries his “collecting” instinet on na- 
ture or garden poems. One of such com- 
pilations is Up From the Earth, chosen 
by Sylvia Spencer, (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, $2.75). This declares itself to 
be a “Collection of Garden Poems, 1300 


B.C.—A.D. 1935.” It is a plump volume 
of more than 300 pages and seems to con- 
tain every garden poem ever written. 
Perhaps that is just the trouble. For 
some drab reason, there is a certain monot- 
ony about these garden thoughts recorded 
through the centuries. 

For years I have looked forward 
eagerly to every new collection of nature 
verse, hoping to find the perfect anthology 
and each time have been disappointed. 
Either the distinguished and original is 
overlooked by the compiler or in the mass 
of material provided, the reader fails to 
sift out the elusively lovely lines. Per- 
haps the merely descriptive nature poem 
lacks point in the modern mind, and to 
hold the attention and thrill the soul of 
the reader, the poet must describe rather 
the effect of nature on the individual 
under certain emotional stresses. There 
are too few of such selections in Up From 
the Earth. 

At least it is certain that those wishing 
to find a garden poem to suit any mood, 
should be able to locate it promptly in 
this exhaustive volume. 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA 
FARM Dahblias—Roots—Plants 
We 
list over 400 varieties and grow most all the 
Honor Rolls and Blue 

Ask for 1936 Catalogue 


A. T. EDISON 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Many special plant and root collections. 


Ribbon Winners. 


R. F.D.2 











America’s Finest 


Nominate 


Dahlias 





For 1936 


DEAN ANDERSON 
Inf. Dec. 


large. 
a great Dahlia. 


ANN HARDING 
Inf. Dec. 


stems. Certificate of Merit 


MRS. CHRISTINE GROVES 


Formal Decorative. 
lavender. 


GEORGE A. HATFIELD 
Inf. Dec. 


DAHLIA SEED 


Bright, clear red. 


Mad River Introductions 


Vivid henna orange; perfect stems. Very 
For three years we have held this name for 


Peach pink; high comners large. Perfect 
1935. 


From the Gardens of CHARLES GARRITY 


Clear yellow, tipped and edged 
Certificate of Merit—high honors. 


First prize California. 


and WIN in (936 with 


“OAKLEIGH MONARCH”’ 











ROW this new, 

¥ Honor Roll, Merit 

dahlia. Only a lim- 

ited stock offered. 
Guaranteed 100%. 


Color: Bright cerise 


red. 

Size: 10” to 14”, nor- 
mally. 

Foliage: Dark green; 
insect resisting. 


Stem: Strong, 2’ to 3’ 
long. 
Height: 6’. 


Certificate Winner at 
East Lansing Trial 
Grounds, 1935. 


Grown, tested and ap- 
proved by many na- 
tional dahlia authori- 
ties. 


Roots $10 Net 
Plants $5 


A few clumps available 
to legitimate commer- 
cial growers. Ask for 
prices. 

















Thoroughly ripened from the best exhibition varie- 


_va OAKLEIGH PRINCESS 
ties. $1.28 per packet of 20 seeds. Supply limited. Another sensational new dahtia. Semi-cactus, of immense size 
and in a beautiful new color. Seedling of Satan and reported 
better than its parent. Limited stock ailows us to sell this only 


to purchasers: of Oakleigh Monarch. Roots: $10. Plants: $5 


1936 Catalogue—lIs free for the asking—ready in January. 
Only the best in Dahlias. 


MAD RIVER GARDENS 
Dept. K. Urbana, Ohio 











Write today for new, complete 1936 Catalog to 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS 
Dept. TFG - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Keeping up with the Joneses is noth- 


ing compared to keeping up with 


The New Dahlias 


Join the AMERICAN 
DAHLIA SOCIETY 


You get four bulletins each year to tell 
you all about—the new Dahlias; the old 
Dahlias; Dahlia Shows; Dahlia joys the 
world over; Dahlia troubles the world 
over. Interesting, informative, authorita- 
tive articles and news about the Dahlia 


world. 
Dues $2.00 a year 


You will not want to miss an issue once 
you join the Society. Send $2.00 today 
and receive the latest information from 
Dahlialand. 


Sample copy of the Bulletin on request. 


AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 


C. LOUIS ALLING, Secy. 


251 Court St. West Haven, Conn. 








DAHLIA SEED 


GROW YOUR OWN WINNERS 


Sun ripened in California from outstanding 
exhibition varieties. 


$2.00 per 100 seeds from general collection. 


JAMES W. McCARTNEY 
1908 Browning Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 














Honor Roll and Certificate Dahlias 


Since 1920 

Lerd of Autumn, Kay Francis, Mrs, Geo. Le 
Boutiller, Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Buckeye 
Queen, California Idol and Others. 

The finest stock of Lord of Autumn and Amelia Earhart 
that can be had; winning all major prizes at W. Va. 
Dahlia Society show with Lord of Autumn. Dese; iptive 
Catalog Ready in January. 


ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box 429F Martins Ferry, Ohio 

















“THE GLADIOLUS” 
1936 Edition 


Beund in Boar's and Cloth 
272 pages—40 pages of illustrations—21 chapters 


Published by 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 
An International Society 
Opinions of the experts of the Gladiolus World 
Publication Date: January 1, 1936 


Send $1.00 for 1936 membership, ard a copy of 
the Book will be sent, post free. 


Address G. EDGAR FOLK, Seey. 
Box 318B OAKDALE, MASS. 


Gauging the New Dahlias 


(Continued from page 586) 


Pink Daisy (Dahliadel Nurseries) :-— 
Peony. A free-blooming remarkable 
Miniature on splendid stems. The color 
is bright rose-pink, shading to shell-pink 
at the center of the flower. 

Cerise Gem (Fisher & Masson) :—Semi- 
cactus. Received Certificate of Merit at 
Storrs, 1935. Bright cerise-pink with 
golden base. 

Baby Sagamore (Badetty Bros.) :— 
Formal Decorative. Bright golden-yel- 
low, shading to orange at the center. In 
great demand as a cut flower in the New 
York market. 

Union Beauty (Fuiner) :—Single. Cer- 
tificate of Merit at Storrs, 1935. Orange, 
red, and white. Very showy. 

Chard Vanity (Jarman) :—Semi-eactus. 
Clear rich pink winner of British Dahlia 
Society Gold Medal in 1934. 


BALL NOVELTY 


Kentucky Snowball (White’s Dahlia 
Gardens) :—A welcome addition to the 
Ball Type Class is this aptly-named 
Kentucky novelty. The flowers are four 
inches normal size and of almost perfect 
form. 

POMPON NOVELTIES 

Betty Anne (Johnson) :—Winner as 

best Pompon Seed.ing at Pennsylvania 














mammoth 3-inch 
ers, all colors mixed 
ine luding ruffle d, blotched 
—full 25c packet, 200 
seeds for just {0c! Or. & 
Ye Ounce for $1 postpaid. Maule’s Seed Bo k 7am 
free. with all details about our famous Easy 
Payment Plan. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 

535 Mcule Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clumps for fall delivery, also 
DAH LIAS roots and plants in season, of 

the latest outstanding intro 
ductions, and the best in older varieties. 

New For 1936 

A Dahlia “‘that can take it.” GE Ty SE y 
a large burnt orange that rolls NE E 
back to the stem. Won sev- (Grool-Hendricks) 
eral prizes as a_ seedling in- : 
cluding best keeping varieties at Michigan State Show. 


DIXIE DAHLIA GARDENS Clio, Mich. 








Horticultural Society Show in 1935. 
Clear shell-pink. 
Valerie (Travis):—Winner as_ best 


Pompon Seedling at New York. Prim- 
rose tinted and flushed with violet-rose. 
Very clean cut. 

Rosalie (Fisher & Masson) :—A_ per- 
fectly-formed Pompon. A clear, r:ch 
ivory-white. 


Lavender-flowered Funkia 
Answering Alma Hamill, (IIll.): 


The Funkia should be grown in at 
least partial shade for best results in 
blooming, and to insure good foliage. I 
have a row along the north side of my 
house that are ful] of bloom, and one plant 
only two years old, growing under a large 
elm tree, has at this time (September 26) 
54 bloom stalks. 

The large white-flowered Funkia also 
does much better in shade, as there are no 
scalded leaves as when in direct sunshine. 

Mrs. LESTER BUTLER, (Iowa) 


Trouble With African Violet 
Answering Miss Gladys A. Beebe, (Pa.) : 


Plant in woods loam and stump dirt 
mixed. Do not water from top nor wet 
the leaves. Place pot in regular saucer, 
and water by placing water in saucer and 
letting the plant absorb it through the 
ground. I also find with not too much 
sun, but kept shaded, they grow and bloom 


every year. H. H. Epwarps, (Ohio) 
Cucumber Beetle on Dahlias 
Answering Mrs. W. Burris, (Ohio): 


Spraying the buds just before they 
begin to unfold or show color, with one of 
the pyrethrum sprays sold by nearly al? 


seedsmen, drug. stores, and hardware 
stores, will eliminate cucumber beetles 


and rose chafers and save your blooms. 
Arsenate of lead will do it, but this leaves 
a white deposit on the surrounding foli- 
age. Mrs. M. K. 


GorpDoN, (Ky.) 









Catalog Ready in Janunry 








Special List on Request 


DELIGHT-U GARDEN i3g33633F 














—DAHLIAS— 


Murphy’s Masterpiece $2.50. Many others at | 
popular prices including Elegance, Frank | 
Serpa, Grandee, Lord of Autumn, Satan, | 


Spotl ght, Wenoka, Catalog in January. 
KEY ROUTE HEIGHTS NURSERIES 


Growers of Fine Dahlias 
Oakland, Calif. 


3852 Loma Vista Ave. 


Lakeside Gardens DAHLIAS 


Growers of the newer and finer varieties. Located in the 
heart of Michigan. The Dahlia centre of the Middle West. 


This year we are featuring 
CAVALCADE a MRS. BRUCE COLLINS 


Two fine Michigan Introductions. We will list all of the 
finest 1934-1935-1936 originations. Catalog after Jan. Ist. 


Lakeside Gardens - New Baltimore, Mich. 
































. . 

Huntington Dahlia Gardens 

. INTRODUCTIONS FOR 1936 
MRS. ALFRED T. BUNYARD—Yellow Formal Dec. 
Winner New York. 
ECLIPSE eel Dec. Miniature. Seedling win- 

ner New Yo 
MORNING MIST. POMPON—Cert. of Merit Storrs, 1935. 
BABY SAGAMORE—Formal Dec. Miniature. 
Send for Speciai Folder with full descriptions and prices 
HUNTINGTON DAHLIA GARDENS 

Badetty Brothers Huntington, New York 


OUTSTANDING DAHLIAS 


Golden Standard, Le Bouttlier, Adirondack Sun- 
set, Kay Francis, Wenoka, Forest Fire, Hun.s 
Velvet Wonder, Field grown. 


F. V. R. VEIRS & SONS 
720 Linwood Ave., S. W. Canton, Ohio 



















Special 50th Anniversary Offer—2 year 
old hardy bulbs. Guaranteed to bloom 
first year. Mammoth flowers, large as 
and colored like Easter lilies. Get better 
with age. 2 for 25c, postpaid. Supply limited 
Order Now! 
tee Garden Book—Beautiful, new, different! Ex- 
quisitely printed; pages in 
onde saving 50th Anniversary Offers 
on fruit trees, roses, shrubs. 
evergreens. seeds, etc A real 


natural color. Full of money- 
gardening help. Write now! 1801 Court St.,‘Be>trice, Nebr. 





A FEW DROPS into your Vase-water of 


*“CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL”’ 


Protongs life of cut-flowers, keeps vase-water sweet- 
smelling, eliminates slimy frogs, dirty vases, ends daily 
task of changing water and disturbing floral arrangement. 
Keeps greens, shrub-cuttings, Ivy, etc., fresh for months. 
Enough for 130 pints (postpaid anywhere) : send one dol- 
lar bill or check direct to manufacturers. 


CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL COMPANY 
1001 No. Orange Drive - - Hollywood, California 
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Classified Advertising Section 





Rate {24.¢c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 
10c per word for three or more consecutive ——— 
using same copy. _No order for less than $2.00 per 
month accepted. CASH WITH ORDER. 
New Rate i5e per word effective with the 
January issue. 








Amaryllis 





Winter 
Abby 


AMARYLLIS—Separate colors and different sizes. 
blooming. Also Crinum, Sprekelia, Zepheran hus, etc. 
Ave. Greenhouses, Dayton, Ohio. 








Beehives 





STRAW BEEHIVES for English and landscape gardens, 
=. Photos on request. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, 
fic 











BEES: Good side line, pleasure, profit. 
= year subscription and 190 page book ‘‘First 

Beekeeping.’’ Catalog free. AMERICAN 
JOURNAL Box 3, Hamilton, Illinois. 


Send $1.00 for 
Lessons 
BEE 








Begonias 





BEGON!AS—Unusual Varieties our specialty. Booklet de- 
scribing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gar- 
dens, 316 W. Chew S8t., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, Christmas special, mixed 
doz., singles $1.00 doz. Redwood Begonia Garden, 
wood City, California. 





$1.35 
Red- 








Blueberries 





SHAPELY SHRUBS, prolific, delicious grape size fruit. 
Easily grown ordinary garden soil. Booklet. Houston 
Nursery, Hanover, Mass, 








Books 


“PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo. D. 
Aiken. New edition $2.50. Splendid illustrations and 
a about — care and culture that will be 


. 

















many times the cost. Book Department. THE 

FLOWER GROWER, No. Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Bulbs 

PINK CALLA LILY BULBS, 50c each; 3 for $1.25. 
Yellow Callas, 25c; 5 for $1.00. 3 of each, $1.80. 
150 Ranunculus or 100 Anemones $1.00. 8 varieties 
Amaryllis family, $1.00. Postpaid. Van Art, San 
Dimas, California. 
RARE BULBS. Special Christmas Gift Sale! Pot them 
yourself and save 75 per cent. Callas pink 50c; yellow 25c; 
‘‘Baby’’ (smallest white) 40c; all three $1. 00. Amaryllis 
Family: Giant Amaryllis hybrids, (immense bulbs ready 
to bloom) 50c. Crinum, ‘‘Cecil Houdyshel,’’ deep pink, 
blooms soon after potting and all summer in garden, 
$1.00 and $1.50. Spider Lily 50c. 8 varieties Amarylli; 
Family, (small) $1.00. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La 
Verne, California. 








Cactus 





CACTI AND AGAVES, 
for pamphlet. 
James City, 


7 varieties prepaid, $1.00. Write 
Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
Florida. 





CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


Plant “MINIATURE MEXiCO’’—sizes 
Plants, figures, directions. Collector’s 
1936 Illustrated Catalog, November, 50c. 
Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 


CACTUS JOURNAL includes reprint ‘‘Cactaceae.’ 
Recognized authority starting mew educational series. 
Fully illustrated. $1.00 six months’ trial. 6162 N. 
Figueroa, Los Angeles, California. 





2.00, $3.50. 
lists. Enlarged 
Shiner Cactus 








CACTi—Have you seen Rebutia minuscula, Lobivia aurea 
and Epiphyllum slumbergera in blossom? Fiowers have 
soft waxy appearance and beautiful shades. We have 
thousands of cacti seedlings, many of which are illus- 
trated in color in our new FREE catalog for 1936. 
| tm uel WATER GARDENS, Box R 21, Hynes, Cali- 
ornia, 


UNIQUE HOLIDAY GIFTS: prepaid, direct; 20 all oan. 
ent, rare, named Cacti or Odd Plants $1.00; 35 $2.0 

50 blooming size, including imported $5.00; Collection 16 
rare, named Euphorbias $2.50; 10 Stapelias $1.00; Cactus 
Book, 545 described, 235 photographs, complete culture, 
price list, ae 00 with any collection. Free with $7.50 order. 
TEXAS CACTUS AND NOVELTY CO., Cisco, Texas. 











Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS, Roots, Plants. Send for our price 
list. Honor Roll varieties our specialty, Fern Hill 








Dahlia Gardens, Loveland, Ohio. 

SENSATIONAL SALE of 40,000 Dahlia clumps. Strong, 
healthy, true-to-name, field grown stock. All the latest 
Honor Roll verieties: Wenoka, Adirondack Sunset, 
America’s Sweetheart, Calif. Idol, Forest Fire, Hillcrest 
Nugget, Olympic Sunset and hundreds of others. Write 


today for money saving bargain list—postcard will do. 
OAKLEIGH GARDENS» Dept. FG, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GIANT EXHIBITION 
America’s Sweetheart, Kay Francis, 


DAHLIAS—California Idol, 
Panhandle Pink, 








many late creations, Clumps. Roots. Greubel’s 
Garden, Derry, Pa. 

DAHLIAS. Latest American and Foreign. Adorable, 
Rudolf’s Giant, Challenger, Clara Carter, Milton J. 
Cross, A. W._ Lindenschmitt, Berger’s Jewel, Gretel, 
Golden Age, Major Messervy, Nagels Superb, Pink 
Spiral, Pink Daily Mail, Reile, Tunnel Anversois, others. 
Dr. H. H. Smith, Rocky River, Ohio. 

MILTON J. CROSS, Betty Anne (new Pom) and Honor 
Roll Dahlias. Write for list. Franklin Gardens, 123 


Franklin Ave., Cheltenham, Pa. 


5 DAHLIA ROOTS $5.00, from this list: Amelia Ear- 
hart, Cameo, Frau Ida Mansfield, Garth Harry, red 
(Australia), Jersey Dainty, Ladv Ponsonby, Paul Pfitzer, 
Pastel Glow, Royal White, White Wonder, Buckeye King. 
Air Mail, Sonny Boy. Mrs. A. Anderson, red (Australia). 
Also 12 named varieties, our selection, $5.00. Walter H. 
Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, N. Y. ($1.00 Deposit) 


DAHLIAS—Roots—Plants—Seeds. Gladiolus—Hand Hy- 
bridized Seed. Seedlings. Novelties. John Young, 233 Leo 


Avenue, San Leandro, California. 


DAHLIAS—MICHIGAN GROWN, 
guaranteed to please. Clumps in fall, 
in the spring. Send for price list. 
Belding, Mich. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS: Gretel, Severin’s Triumph. 
Better Times, Renate Mueller, Corolina, Heros, Lemonia, 
Matador, Velvet Wonder, Adirondack Sunset, Pinchot, 
Seabury, Boutiller, Wenoka, many others. List free. 
Stolz Dahlia Gardens, Hazleton, Pa. 


KENTUCKY DAHLIA THOROUGHBREDS. Dependable 
growing, prize winning selections priced reasonably. LIME- 
STONE DAHLIA GARDENS, Maysville, Kentucky. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS, surplus stock sold. Spring list of 
tubers, priced reasonable, ready next January. Robert 
F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 











Dahlias of quality 
tubers and plants 
Rustic Gardens, 

















Fertilizer 


rYEAT MOSS—Single Bales $2.50. None better. None 
more bulk. Sheep or Cow ane. Bone Meal $2.50—100 
Ibs. Grass Seeds. Quan Prices E. L. Shute & 
Son, 616 West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Gladiolus 
PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 








GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS of the newer varieties. Prices 
reasonable. Send mame for free list. Ware Valley 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 








Hardy Plants 
CHRISTMAS ROSE—Helleborus Niger in bud and bloom, 























now. Ideal Christmas present. 50c each, three for 
$1.25 postpaid. Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, Ohio. 
Pecans 
PECANS: fancy large Alabamas 2% pounds postpaid for 
$1.00. Will enclose your Christmas card if sent to friend. 
Robert Ferrell, Hurtsboro, Alabama. 
Plants 
JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. $1.00 
per plant. Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
California. 





LARGE GERANIUM Plants for sale. 


clk st 
Mrs. E. L. Yancey, P. O. Box 303, cet fecuees. 


Hampton, Va, 








Roses 





STANDARD AND LEADING VARIETIES that live and 
grow. Selected from field grown, first grade. You get 
he best for half the price buying direct from grower. 
yrite for catalogue. Moore Nursery & Floral Company, 
P. O. Box 756, Tyler, Texas. 








Seeds 
FRINGED GENTIAN Seeds—50c 





per pkt. Meadow Beauty 
































and Closed Gentian 25c. Myron Wheeler, Berlin, Mass 
ANY VEGETABLE | OR FLOWER SEEDS grown 3c 
package. Mixed perennial; rock garden; annual; blue; yel- 
low; white; pink; red; tall; edging; cut-flower: sweet 
scented; vines; shrubs; herbs; l0c large package All, 
mixed 15c ounce. Gladiolus; Iris. Addie Folsom, Plym- 
outh, N. H. 
| GROW DELPHINIUMS exclusively. Massive flowered 
strains. 250 seeds from finest dowbels $1.00 100 for 
50c. John J. Johnson, 1966 Linden Ave., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Special Offers 
ROSE, Lavender bags (fragrant) in gift box, 25c each, 
Sachet, perfumes, etc, List free. Kammerer, Box 574, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Wire 

WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENECA 


WIRE & MFG. CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO. 








originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Tait, 
Collins, N. Y. 

PICARDY—fifty blooming size $1.00. 2 bits. Blue 
Admiral free. List of 200 latest for postal H. J. 


Nitchman, Arlington, Ohio. 
CHRISTMAS GLAD BULBS: 
receive 20c worth of Picardy, 
Jacob’s Glad-Nest, 





Send 10c for price list, 
Bagdad or choice from list. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 





PRIZE WINNER GLADIOLUS: State inspected, num- 
ber one bulbs. 10 Picardy; 25 each of five named varie- 
ties, $2.00. Vanlou Floral Gardens, Twinsburg, Ohio. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Outstanding varieties. 
vigorous bulbs, moderately priced. 
anteed. Send for list of prices. 

bush, New Cumberland, 


Healthy, 

Satisfaction guar- 
Everett A. Quacken- 
Pennsylvania. 












All colors. Biggest and most beau- 
Anil Pansies. Sow seed early in- 
doors or in frames for giant flowers 
in Spring. Regular 35c Pkt. for 
10c; 1/16 oz. $1.00. Postpaid. 


Burpee’s New Seed Catalog Free 
only lO¢ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
273 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











request. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED C@. 


All about Flowers, their Beauty, Pictures, 
Pronunciation, Diseases and Pests. 
1936 issue ready Jan. Ist. 


Culture, Height, Germination, 

1935 copies upon 

Send for yours. Free. 
Greenwood, 8. C. | 


Don’t you want it? 


| PARK’S FLOWER BOOK | 
| 




















FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use ! 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 





FLOWER GROWER, December, 1935 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


New Daylily ‘‘Sonny’’ 


, NE of the brightest lights on the 
horticultural horizon is created 
by the new hybrid Daylilies 

which are being assembled for 
early introduction to gardeners. Judging 
from present introductions, and the ones 

that are promised between now and 1940, 

the new Daylilies will play a prominent 

part in the gardening Operations of a 

decade hence. That is of the future, 

however. 


It was my privilege to see that new 
Daylily, Sonny, which Dr. A. B. Stout, 
of the New York Botanical Garden, origi- 
nated, and the Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa., are introducing, in bloom this 
year; and I think I am conservative 
when I say that it, with the other new 
varieties, such as Bagdad, Dauntless, and 
Midas, mark a distinet advance in day- 
lily history. 


Sonny appears to be a vigorous grower, 
getting up to three feet in height, each 
scape bearing a dozen or more light-yel- 
low flowers as much as five inches across. 
The petals are quite recurved and some- 
what twisted, giving a graceful aspect to 
the flower not always seen in Daylilies. 
The flowers are wide open for almost a 
day and a half, a factor which if length- 
ened will soon make the common name 
a misnomer. The blooming period covers 
the latter part of July and runs over into 
early August. 


An African Daisy 


Most gardeners know and grow the 
Blue-eyed African Daisy (Aretotis gran- 
dis), but if one is to believe his eyes, few 
know its sister, Arctotis breviseapa. I 
have grown the latter several years and 
have come to like it more and more, par- 
ticularly for use in the rock garden, 
where early spring bulbs leave vacant 
spots. Evidently it is not well-known in 
this country, for I found it in only one 
catalogue, W. Atlee Burpee Co., Phila- 
delphia. From the garden standpoint, 
the plant is entirely unlike its well-known 
relative, being only six inches high and 
having bright-orange Daisies with dark- 
maroon centers. It blossoms here over 
a long period, commencing in July on 
plants started outdoors, and continuing 
over most of the Summer. Best of all 
it is easy to grow, doing well in my 
garden in almost any location, just so it 
is in a sunny spot. 


Lilliput Zinnia, Red Riding-Hood 


When the gardener moves his Zinnias 
out of the eutting garden into the more 
intimate parts of his landseape picture, 
he is apt to inv-te disaster if mixed colors 
are used. Reeognizing this fact, plant 
breeders have been working to produce 
clear shades in the different co!or classes 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Michigan) 


and we have been enjoying the fruits of 
these labors for years. Another step 
forward in the lilliput class came with 
the introduction of Red Riding-hood, an 
intense scarlet, the button-like blossoms 
being about an inch aeross and on foot- 
high plants. The color is pleasing as a 
cut flower and it makes a good bedding 
plant when given the correct associa- 
tions. Seeds will be found in most of 
the leading catalogues, either as Red 
Riding-hood or Scarlet Gem, (the two 
answering the same purpose, and [ sus- 
pect they are the same, traveling under 
different names), ineluding the follow- 
ing: Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston; 
W. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia; Henry 
A. Dreer, Philadelphia; Henry F. Michell 
Co., Philadelphia; Ralph E. Huntington 
Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago. 


An Unusual House Plant 


Growers of house plants, as well as 
succulent fanciers, should welcome the 
opportunity which Rex D. Pearce, Mer- 
chantville, N. J., is giving them when he 
offers seeds of Euphorbia obesa. This is 
one of the cactus-like Euphorbias, grow- 
ing in the form of a ball a few inches in 
diameter, the checkered character of the 
covering being caused by the ribs of the 
plant. Being about as odd as is possible 
to obtain in the plant world, it should 
satisfy all who are interested in that 
phase of gardening. I have never grown 
this particular species, but it is said to 
be very close botanieally to Euphorbia 
meloformis, and that species does well 
in the dry atmosphere of the modern 
living room. In fact it is much easier 
than Cacti of similar growth habits, to 
keep in a vigorous condition. This class 
of Euphorbia is not hard to grow from 
seed, usually germinating quite readily 
and requiring more patience than skill to 
produce a mature plant. 


Rock Garden Goldenrod 


Most students of American plants 
know Solidago Cutleri, a six-inch Golden- 
rod from the highest mountain peaks of 
Northern New England and New York, 
but few gardeners are aware that such a 
little gem exists. We have a few pioneer 
plant growers in New England,—Geo. D. 
Aiken, Putney, Vt., Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Green Farms, Conn., and 
Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt., among 
others,—to thank for the opportunity of 
growing it. Like most Goldenrods, it is 
of easy culture and does well in common 
garden soil; in sun if the climate is not too 
hot, or in part shade in the hot spots of 
the ecovntry. Its six-inch stems are 
clothed in a few thick, firm, dark-green 
leaves, terminating in a corymb of bright- 
golden flowers, commencing to blossom in 
July and continuing until late August. 
Try it with one of the blue Skulleaps 


(Seutellaria) if you are looking for a 
delightful summer garden picture. 


A New Bugle-Weed 


A number of the Bugle-weeds make 
showy carpets when their foliage takes on 
a metallic sheen, but none that I have seen 
ean compare with the brilliant bronze of a 
new variety, Ajuga hybrida Tottenhami, 
which Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., are introducing this year. Bugle- 
weeds are useful carpeting plants, spread- 
ing quickly into broad mats. All that I 
have grown in Northern Michigan do well 
in sun or shade. 


Barrenworts 


Any Barrenwort (Epimedium, accord- 
ing to the botanists) that you can get 
will be a good ornament for the shady 
rock garden, border, or woodland. They 
seldom make seed, so seeds are rarely 
offered and plants do not seem plentiful 
in American nurseries. Some of the more 
progressive growers, including Dreer’s, 
Philadelphia; Breck’s, Boston; Bobbink 
and Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; Wm. 
Borsch and Son, Maplewood, Oregon; 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Green 
Farms, Conn.; and Mitchell Nurseries, 
Barre, Vt.; have been collecting the dif- 
ferent kinds during recent years and now 
offer a wide selection. 


Epimediums have a hundred uses in 
every garden, not alone for their land- 
seape value, but the foliage, particularly 
that with pleasing variations of color, 
makes good ecutt-ng material, either alone 
or with fiowers. There is not room here 
to give descriptions of the various kinds, 
but details of leaf coloring, the most im- 
portant feature of the plants, will be 
found in the catalogues named above. 
The plants are easy to grow in any shady 
spot, doing well in the poorest soils, 
though more vigorous growth is to be 
expected if the growing medium is rea- 
sonably rich in leaf-mold. 


A New Yellow Gaillardia 


The perennial Gaillardia is undergoing 
a wonderful transformation in the hands 
of plant breeders, so it is no longer neces- 
sary to give room to the original dingy 
red and yellow form. Most of the new 
named varieties have not only larger 
flowers, but the red and yellow are clearly 
divided, giving clear-cut colors without 
the former blurring. If you do not care 
for these two colors in the same flower, 
there are now a number of clear-yellows 
on the market. Of the latter, you will 
like Sunset, a pure yellow, which W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Philadelphia, are listing in 
their current. catalogue. 
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